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ANNUAL CONVENTION INDIANA MUTUAL TELE- 
PHONE ASSOCIATION, HELD AT LAFAY- 
ETTE, JULY 29-30, 1901. 


The annual convention of the Indiana Mutual Tele- 
phone Association was held at Lafayette, Ind., on July 
29-30, 1901. The first session of the convention was called 
to order at 2 p. m., July 29, in Thomson’s Hall. Mr. Walter 
E. Doolittle opened the convention and introduced Mayor 
Justice. The Mayor welcomed the telephone men, giving 
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The second day’s convention was called to order 
promptly at 10 o'clock. 

Upon motion of S. P. Sheerin of Indianapolis, the 
thanks of the association were extended to the Sterling 
Electric Company, the Lafayette Telephone Company and 
the citizens of Lafayette in general for their hospitality and 
magnificent entertainment of the visitors. 

Mr. Sheerin also moved that the proceedings of the 
convention be printed and distributed to the Independent 





GROUP PICTURE OF DELEGATES TO INDIANA STATE CONVENTION, LAFAYETTE, IND., JULY 20-30. 


them the freedom of the city and incidentally said some 
very nice things about telephone men generally and Inde- 
pendent telephone men in particular. The response was 
made by Mr. Charles A. Zion of Lebanon, Ind., vice-presi- 
dent cf the association. Judge L. C. Walker, attorney for 
the new long-distance telephone company of Indianapolis, 
was then introduced and read a paper on “The Late Bell 
Monopoly—It Lived Unloved and Died Unmourned.” 

When the judge finished, the convention adjourned to 
take a trolley ride around the city as the guests of the 
Sterling Electric Company. In the evening the delegates at- 
tended a special vaudeville performance at Woodland Park, 
which was also provided by the Sterling Company. 


telephone men of Indiana. He designated that 2,000 copies 
be printed for this purpose. The motion was unanimously 
carried. 

The convention then voted to go into the election of 
officers. 

Walter E. Doolittle of Lafayette placed in nomination 
for president L. A. Frazee of Connersville, and the nomina- 
tions were closed. Mr. Frazee was declared to be the unani 
mous choice of the association. 

C. A. Zion of Lebanon and Harry B. Gates of Indian 
apolis were re-elected vice-president and secretary and treas 
urer, respectively. 

After the election was over Mr. Frazee was introduced 
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and was greeted by applause as he stepped before the con- 
vention to say a few words. He said in opening: 

“Fellow Citizens of Indiana and Independent Telephone 
Men :—I thank you most sincerely for the honor you have 
conferred upon me. : ; 

“Were it a talk or argument against our competitor 
words would be in abundance; were it concerning the Inde- 
pendent movement words would be m abundance, but to ex- 
press my feelings on this occasion words fail me. 

“I feel it a special honor to be one that is engaged in 
this great work of telephony. It is a work for the people.” 

Mr. Frazee referred to the telephone war as a fight of 
and for the people, the Independent companies claiming that 
the people do have rights. 
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MAP SHOWING INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE EXCHANGES AND TOLL LINES 
IN THE STATE OF INDIANA. 


He expressed the belief that within a few years tele- 
phones may be furnished so cheaply that everybody will have 
a ‘phone, and they will become a necessity. 

After Mr. Frazee’s address Walter E. Doolittle invited 
all the delegates to the Sterling Electric Works. 

The convention then adjourned until 2 p. m., and the 
telephone men, headed by a platoon of metropolitan police 
preceded by the Sterling Electric Company’s band, marched 
to the Sterling factory. At the Sterling works the visitors 
were shown every courtesy. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Frazee, presided over 
the afternoon session, calling the meeting to order at 2 
o'clock. 

The first thing on the program was a paper, “Our 
Friends the Enemy,” by George P. Haywood of Lafavette, 
attorney for the Lafayette Telephone Company. Owing to 
the inability of Mr. Beers to be present his paper was 
omitted. 
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Mr. Haywood was followed by Mr. C. A. Reaves of 
Plymouth, Ind., who read a paper on “The Co-operation of 
Independent Telephone Companies.” Mr. E. H. Andress of 


Lafayette then read a paper on “the Progress of Independent 


’ 


Telephony.” The convention then adjourned. Immediately 





L. A, FRAZEE. Cc. M. ZION. 

after adjournment the delegates, as guests of the Sterling 
Electric Company and Lafayette Telephone Company, were 
driven to the German National Park, where a banquet was 
served, one hundred and forty telephone men partaking of 





HON. LEWIS C. WALKER. 


F. B. COOK. 


the many good things. Mr. Walter E. Doolittle was the 
toastmaster. Toasts were responded to by Messrs. Platt, 
Nate, Adams, McGillam, Davis, Burke, Kenny, Riley, 
Storms, Hammond, Haywood, Harding, Zion, Cook, Pyke, 


| | 


G. F. TRIER. Cc. R. STOOPS. 





Dinsmore, Van Winkle and McMeal. The Sterling Electric 
Band furnished the music. A rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Messrs. Doolittle and Cook, the Sterling Electric 
Company, the Lafayette Telephone Company and the citi- 
zens of Lafayette for their entertainment. The features of 
the convention were Mr. Doolittle’s untiring efforts for the 
comfort and pleasure of the delegates, Mr. Nate’s thought- 
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fulness in supplying everyone with flowers, not forgetting 
the ladies, and Mr. Harding’s now famous “liquid gene- 
rator.” The list of attendants follows: 
LIST OF ATTENDANTS. 
Adams, A. A., Columbus City Telephone Company, 
Columbus City, Ind. 





A. V. PYKE. Cc. D. M’CONAHY. 


Adams, H. E., Illinois Electric Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

Adler, Phil., Lebanon Telephone Company, Leb- 
anon, Ind. 





ABBOTT L. JOHNSON, T. W. WARNER. 


Anderson, Arthur A., Standard Underground Cable 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Andress, Edgar H., Carroll Telephone Company, 
Delphi, Ind. 





ROBT L. M’OUAT. F. G. BALZ. 


saker, James S., Commercial Telephone Company, 
Varsaw, Ind. 
Balz, Fred G., Indianapolis, Ind. 
sissell, W., F. Bissell Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Blount, R. F., Home Telephone Company, Wabash, 
nd, 
Charleston Company, 


srooke, F., Telephone 


Charleston, II. 
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Browne, F. V., Vermillion County Telephone Com 
pany, Danville, Ill. 

‘Brewer, J. F., Rensselaer, Ind. 

Burke, W. B., Macon County Telephone Company 
Decatur, LIl. 

Caffey, Jno. W., Tippecanoe Telephone Company, 
Romney, Ind. 

Cameron, David L., Eureka Electric Company, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

Campbell, C. E., Tippecanoe Telephone Company, 
Clarks Hill, Ind. 

Carleton, A. B., Mugg Telephone Company, Quincy, 
Ind. 





W. N. TURNER. J. F. KERLIN. 
Carmon, Oscar, R. L. McOuat Company, Indianap 
olis, Ind. 
Carpenter, Carl, Perrysville Telephone Company, . 
Perrysville, Ind. 
Caldwell, W. A., 
Company, Chicago, III. 
Combs, Jno. E., Mulberry Telephone Company, Mul 
berry, Ind. 
Cook, Frank B., Sterling Electric Company, Lal‘ay 
ette, Ind. 


Standard Underground Cable 





GEO. W METCALFE. OTTO M KNOBLOCK. 
Davis, J. H., Vermillion County Telephone Com 
pany, Danville, III. 
Dinsmore, 5. A., Electric Appliance Company, Chi 
cago, IIl. 
Doolittle, W. E., Sterling Electric Company, LaF ay 
ette, Ind. 
Eckhart, J. C., Buck Creek, Ind. 
Eubanks, P. J., American Electric Telephone Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill. , 
Fair, Geo. W., Fair Telephone Company, Chrisman, 
Ill. 
Fisher. Geo. H., Elkhart, Ind. 
Fox, E., Baswell, Ind. 
Fraze, Ova, Ridgeville Telephone Company, Ridge 
ville, Ind. 


































Frazer, L. A., Connersville Telephone Company, 
Connersville, Ind. 

Friberg, O. P., LaFayette Telephone Company, La- 
Fayette, Ind. 

Gates, H. B., New Telephone Company, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Gilmore, F. G., Greencastle Telephone Company, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Gray, Ernest, Rainsville Telephone Company, 
Rainsville, Ind. 

Griffin, H. C., Jno. A. Roebling Sons Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Grimes, O. J., Thornton, Ind. 

Grover, Samuel, Vermillion County Telephone Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill. 

Hallick, A., DeMoth, Ind. 

Halliday, D. F., Electric Appliance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hollingworth, I. M., Warren Telephone Company, 
Warren, Ind. 

Holwerda, Grant, Cairo Telephone Company, Cairo, 
Ind. 

Hammond, E. H., American Electric Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Haywood, Geo. P., LaFayette Telephone Company, 
LaFayette, Ind. 

Harding, E. R., Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Heath, James, Oxford, Ind. 

Heddon, W. F., Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, III. 

Hipskind, John, Horne Telephone Company, 
Wabash, Ind. 

Horney, J. L., Home Telephone Company, Clinton, 
Ind. 

Hutchings, J. P., Kokomo, Ind. 

Jaques, K. L., Sterling Electric Company, I.aFay- 
ette, Ind. 

Jardon, M. A., Logansport, Ind. 

Jones, Ben. F., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kendall, Walter, Home Telephone Company, 
Wabash, Ind. 

Kenny, J. A., American Electric Fuse Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Klepenger, V. C., Cairo Telephone Company, Battle 
Ground, Ind. 

Knickerbocker, F., Danville, Ill. 

Knott, W. C., Plymouth Telephone Company, Plym- 
outh, Ill. 

Keene, C. H., Plymouth Telephone Company, Plym- 
outh, Il. 

Koontz, Frank, Breman Telephone Company, 
sreman, Ind. 

Kimbill, F. B., Crown Point Telephone Company, 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Kusel, I. J., Eureka Electric Company, Chicago, III. 

Kusel, A. J., Telephone Magazine, Chicago, IIl. 

La Bourveau, L. G., Sumter Telephone Manufactur- 
ing Company, Sumter, S. C. 

Lutz, H. G., Odell Telephone Company, Shadeland, 
Ind. 

Lutz, S. B., Odell Telephone Company, Shadeland, 
Ind. 

Maddock, F. M., Otterbein Telephone Company, Ot- 
terbein, Ind. 

Maltby, J. A., Maltby Lumber Company, Bay City, 
Mich. 

McConohey, C. D., Anderson Telephone Company, 
Anderson, Ind. 

McCray, Will K., Home Telephone Company, Kent- 
land, Ind. 
' McGillan, F. L., Valentine-Clark Company, Chicago, 
ll. 
McMeal, H. B., Editor TELEPHONY, Chicago, III. 
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Meissner, W. O., Acme Electric Company, Chicago, 


Messner, C. L., Williamsport Telephone Company, 
Williamsport, Ind. 

Metcalfe, George W., Sterling Electric Company, La- 
iayette, Ind. 

Milier, Geo. H., Mulberry, Ind. 

Moriarty, J. A.. New Telephone Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Morrison, S., S. Morrison Telephone Company, 
Greenfield, Ind. . 

Nate, J. J., Standard Telephone & Electric Company, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nordyke, Addison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nordyke, A. H., New Telephone Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Newman, J. E., Danville Telephone Company, Dan- 

ville, Ind. 

Nolan, J. G., Columbia Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Pague, William, Central Energy Company, Frank- 
fort, Ind. 

Pearl, W. H., Central Electric Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

Peterson, James A., Darlington Telephone Com- 
pany, Darlington, Ind. 

Pyke, A. D., Tippecanoe Telephone Company, Rom 
ney, Ind. 

Pitrat, C. C., Sterling Electric Company, LaFayette, 
Ind. 

Platt, C. P., Kellogg Switch Board & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

Rasmussen, H. E., R. L. McOuat Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Reed, D. N., Montmorenci Telephone Company, 
Montmorenci, Ind. 

Reeve, C. H., Plymouth Telephone Company, Plym- 
outh, Ill. 

Rex, O., N. Manchester Telephone Company, N. 
Manchester, Ind. 

Rush, J. A., Home Telephone Company, Columbia 
City, Ind. 

Rusling, F. D., Varney Electric Supply Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Schwartz, E., Sterling Electric Company, LaFayette, 
Ind. 

Shelby, Evan, LaFayette Telephone Company, La- 
Fayette, Ind. 

Sheerin, S. P.. New Long Distance Telephone Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Spencer, O. T., Danville Telephone Company, Dan- 
ville, Ind. 

Stephenson, Rothe C., Rochester Telephone Com 
pany, Rochester, Ind. 

Stingle, J. D., Oxford, Ind. 

Stoops, Claude R., Nappanee Telephone Company, 
Nappanee, Ind. 

Strickler, F. R., Franklin Telephone Company, 
Franklin, Ind. 

Swickert, John, South Whitley Telephone Company, 
South Whitley, Ind. 

Switzer, J. E., Otterbein, Ind. 

Taylor, H. A., LaFayette Telephone Company, La 
Fayette, Ind. 

Thorndyke, Adison, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Thompson, N. S., Fithian, Il. 

Tompkins, Jno. F., Sterling Electric Company, La 
Fayette, Ind. 

Trier, Geo. F., National Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Sas Tudor, S., Citizens Telephone Company, Kokomo 

nd. 

Turner, Wm., Citizens Telephone Company, Koko 

mo, Ind. 
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Ulman, Wm., Indianapolis, Ind. . 

Van Syckle, E., Indiana Electric Company, Dana, 
Ind. 

Van Winkle, E. L., Past Glover Company, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Walker, E. B., Carroll Telephone Company, Delphi, 
Ind. 

Walker, Lewis C., New Telephone Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Warner, T. W., Warner Electric Company, Muncie, 
Ind. 

Williams, Robert J., Montmorenci Telephone Com- 
pany, Montmorenci, Ind. 

Wright, W. A., Hillsboro Telephone Company, 
Hillsboro, Ind. 

Yarling, Jno. A., Peru Home Telephone Company, 
Peru, Ind. 

Zion, C. N., Lebanon Telephone Company, Lebanon, 
Ind. 





WELL-KNOWN HEADS OF WELL-KNOWN HOUSES. 
WALTER E, DOOLITTLE. 


Mr. Walter E. Doolittle, whose portrait graces this 
column, is secretary and general manager of the Sterling 





WALTER E. DOOLITTLE. 


‘lectric Company of Lafayette, Ind., and one of the most 
videly known telephone men in the Independent field. Mr. 
Doolittle was born in Lafayette thirty-nine years ago, and 
ifter attending the Lafayette public schools finished his 
ducation at Purdue University. After leaving college he 
arried messages for the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
ecame an operator and worked for the Western Union, 
‘altimore & Ohio, Atlantic & Pacific, American Union and 
‘ostal Telegraph companies in the capacity of operator, 
ire chief, chief operator and manager. During this time 
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he, was located at different points, principally Chicago, To- 
ledo, Evansville, Lafayette, etc. 

Mr. Doolittle railroaded in Minnesota with the Duluth 
& Iron Range Railroad Company, in Montana with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and has been interested 
in the cigar business, livery business and commercial schools. 
He was manager of the defunct Cushman Telephone Com 
pany at Lafayette, Ind. In 188 he assumed the manage 
ment of the Central Union Telephone Company’s Lafayette 
exchange, retaining this position for six years. He en 
tered the Independent telephone field in 1890 as manager of 
the Lafayette Harrison Telephone Company. In 1808, in 
association with Mr. Frank B. Cook, he founded and incor 
porated the Sterling Electric Company, and the success of 
this company is due largely to his careful business manage- 
ment. He is a director of the Sterling Electric Company, 
the Lafayette Telephone Company and the Lafayette Tele 
phone Toll Line Company. 

While a comparatively young man, Mr. Doolittle is one 
of the leading business men of Lafayette. His success is an 
example of what can be accomplished by pluck, brains and 
hard work. His affability and business tact have made him 
many friends and he is in every sense a self-made man. 





WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY, MUNCIE, IND. 


The Warner Electric Company of Muncie, Ind., was or 
ganized in 1896 for the purpose of manufacturing power 
magneto generators for ringing telephones. Soon after it: 
organization the company realized that the field was limited 
to only large cities, where a day circuit of electricity could be 
obtained. It therefore discontinued the manufacture of 
power magneto generators and spent considerable time and 
money in producing a battery generator, a practical machine 
to be operated entirely by batteries, and a generator that 
would compare in first cost and operating expenses with the 
magneto generators, used at that time exclusively. This 
they have done. 

In February, 1899, the company put on the market the 
first and only practical battery telephone generator. The 
generator it manufactures is placed in the telephone ex 
change the same as any other power generator and operated 
entirely by batteries. One cell of tvpe “RR” Edison Lalande 
battery is used to keep the machine constantly alternating, 
and from 40 to 60 cells of open circuit batteries, either dry 
or solution, do the ringing. The open circuit batteries ar¢ 
used only at the time of signaling a subscriber. 

The company makes the claim that its method of call 
ing subscribers is the cheapest power possible to obtain, cost 
ing less than 25 cents per month for 100 subscribers to oper 
ate its power generator. The telephone public was in great 
need of such a generator, it being cheaper to operate than 
any other form of a generator, and at the same time inde 
pendent of electric light and water companies. The method 
of signaling subscribers requires absolutely no attention 
whatever. There are no belts to break, no bearings to oil, 
no commutators to keep clean, no brushes to look after, no 
power bills to.pay. The telephone managers, realizing this, 
have supported this company with their patronage. Since 
February, 1899, they have sold nearly 2,000 of these genera 
tors in the United States alone, and are now shipping in 
four foreign countries. Their factory is a very busy insti 
tution and is kept constantly running to take*care of the 
increased demand for Warner product. 





Mrs. Nagle of Arcadia, Ind., has been granted a divorce 
from her husband by telephone. 

Mrs. Nagle recently brought the suit. The attorney, 
James Fippen, for Mrs. Nagle, could not be present in court, 
and the witnesses were assembled in the telephone exchanges 
at Tipton and Noblesville. They gave their testimony in 
the usual form, with Judge Neal located at Noblesville. 
Fippen then delivered his argument by wire to Judge Neal. 

“The divorce is granted,” promptly responded Judge 
Neal, and the case was terminated. 
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THE CITIZENS TELEPHONE COMPANY, KOKOMO. | give Kokomo just what it wanted and needed in the way of 
In the fall of 1889 Mr. W. N. Turner, then of North telephone equipment. It was something like a year ago that 

Vernon, Ind., secured a franchise to build a telephone ex- the company was organized, with officers as follows 

change in Kokomo. Work on the exchange had been in President, C. E. Nordyke; vice-president, A. H. Nor- 








SWITCHBOARD ROOM, KOKOMO EXCHANGE. 


progress but a few weeks when Mr. Turner discovered that dyke; secretary, S. Tudor ; assistant secretary, E. W. Klum; 
the rdemenssiis of the city were going to be so great that it treasurer and manager, W. N. Turner. 
would necessitate the construction of a plant on a much The Citizens Company had about two hundred sub- 





ORAGE BATTERY PLANT, KOKOMO EXCHANGE. TERMINAL BOARD, KOKOMO EXCHANGE 


larger scale than was originally planned. He saw the needs _ scribers contracted for when the construction work was be 
of the situation and immediately set about interesting other gun on May 1, 1900. The material and equipment, however, 
gentlemen with him in a company that would be able to were ordered for the immediate equipment of 500 subscrib- 
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ers, with an ultimate capacity of 1,800. Before the exchange 
had been entirely completed the subscription list had been 
raised to 600, and the exchange equipment was increased to 
accommodate 1,000 lines. The exchange has now been in 
operation for several months, and at the present time the 
patronage has increased to 1,100 subscribers, and at present 
indications the exchange will require at least 1,200 lines in the 
near future. The rates charged are $2 a month for business 
and $1.25 a month for residence telephones. The former 
rates of the Central Union Telephone Company at Kokomo 
were $3 and 2 a month, respectively. 

The second floor of the Kennedy block was secured for 
the exchange, the rooms running the entire length of the 
building. Fronting on Main street is located the commo- 








LINE CONSTRUCTION, KOKOMO EXCHANGE. 


dious operating room. This room contains an improved cen- 
tral-energy multiple switchboard, having an ultimate capac- 
ity for 1,800 subscribers. A separate board is used for toll 
lines and country lines, in which are centered long-distance 
toll line connections and the country farmer lines. 

In the rear part of the building are located the power 
plant and auxiliary apparatus. Here are placed the line 
fuse and protector cabinet and the distributing board. The 
storage battery case contains two sets of twenty cells each 
of American storage batteries. The charging machine con- 
sists of a two and one-half horsepower Roth motor gene- 
1ator. 

The construction, both for the exchange and lines, is 
excellent. So far some 40,000 feet of aerial cable has been 
put up and many feet additional will probably be placed soon. 
Full metallic circuits are used throughout. Starting from 
the office with 100 and 130 pair cables, the cables are so put 
in that twenty-five pairs can be taken out at any cable box 
and at any distance along the line. The poles used in the 
construction vary from sixty foot for the main leads to 
thirty foot, with other sizes between to meet the varying 
onditions. The cable boxes are of the Sterling Electric 
‘company’s make. 

The entire telephone equipment, from the switchboard to 
he subscriber, was installed by the Stromberg-Carlson Tele- 
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phone Manufacturing Company of Chicago. The Kokomo 
plant is considered a model exchange, and the fact that the 
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CROSS CONNECTING BOARD, KOKOMO EXCHANGE 








POWER PLANT, KOKOMO EXCHANGE. 


number of subscribers is daily increasing proves that th 
citizens are well satisfied with the operation of the plant and 
the service. 


“T am very much pleased with TreLerpnony, the best 
telephone paper I ever read. 


E. M. EDWARDS. 
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THE LAFAYETTE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


The Lafayette Telephone Company is one of the oldest 
Independent telephone companies in the United States, and, 
we believe, the oldest in the state of Indiana. It was incor- 
porated in 1893. It was promoted and organized by E. H. 
Andress, the company being composed of local stockholders. 
The exchange was built under contract by the Harrison 
Intersection Telephone Construction Company, the original 
contract being for 300 subscribers. The highest number of 
subscribers served by the Bell Company up to that time was 
250, and it was thought impossible to get the required num- 
ber—300. Before the plant was completed there were 421 
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are reported as free subscribers. The exchange employs 35 
well-known switchboards and protectors made by the Sterl- 
ing Electric Company. The plant to-day is equipped 
throughout with telephone and apparatus of this well-known 
make. In 1899 a sub-exchange was established in West 
Lafayette. To-day they are serving 1,500 subscribers, have 
extensive farmers’ lines, ample toll lines for all service, and 
are one of the most progressive and aggressive telephone 
companies in the Independent field. The stock has always 
been a dividend paying stock and the service of the best, 
hence the stockholders and patrons are alike satisfied. The 
3ell Company is said to have 600 patrons, a portion of which 





EXCHANGE ROOM, LAFAYETTE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


subscribers, however. Good equipment was not to be had 
at that date. The best to be obtained was the Harrison 
switchboards and telephones, with nothing much in the way 
of protection. The company started with a rate of $2.50 for 
business and $1.50 for residence service, and has always up- 
held and sustained this rate. They have been through all of 
the phases of the fight puf dp by the Bell Company, such as 
threatened suits, intimidation of patrons, party line service, 
cut rates and free service. They have shown a steady growth 
from month to month and year by year. Their growth com- 
pelled a remodeling of the plant in the outside construction 
to accommodate the new business. Toll lines were built in 
all directions, bringing in all connections of the business 
tributary to Lafayette. In 1898 a complete change was made 
in the telephones and exchange equipment, as it was then 
possible to obtain apparatus equal to the Bell, and the 
Lafayette Company, ever considerate of its patrons who had 
ioyally supported them, equipped their exchange with the 


people. Its marked success and growth is due to the un 
tiring efforts and energy of their efficient general manager, 
Evan Shelby. The officers of the company are: Wm. 
Folckemer, president ; Wm. Horn, vice-president ; O. P. Fri- 
berg, secretary; H. A. Taylor, treasurer; Geo. P. Haywood, 
counsel. - These, together with W. E. Doolittle and L. Dry- 
fus, constitute the board of directors. In 1895 the Lafayette 
exchange was the largest Independent exchange in success 
ful operation in the United States, and there was not a week 
passed that committees from all parts of the country did not 
visit this exchange for information, preparatory to entering 
the same field. It has been quite a factor as an object lesson 
to investors and parties wishing to entér the Independent 
telephone field, for they were always able to show a paying 
investment, good service and a constantly growing patron 
age. We predict for this successful company continued 
growth and prosperity. 
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STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY, LAFAYETTE. 
The Sterling Electric Company’s manufacturing plant, 
located at Lafayette, Ind., is one of the most modern and 
up-to-date telephone manufactories in the United States. 
The foundation for this successful company was laid by Mr. 
F. B. Cook in the fall of 1897. Mr. Cook, who was chief 
engineer for the Central Union Telephone Company for 
twelve years, and a pioneer in the business, severed his con- 
nection with that company and started a small manufactur- 
‘ing establishment on Canal street, Chicago, making pole top 
‘ ierminals, and combined terminals, and protectors in a small 
way. In February, 1898, Mr. Walter E. Doolittle asso- 





ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT, LAFAYETTE TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


ciated himself with Mr. Cook, incorporating the Sterling 
Electric Company, secured larger quarters on West Adams 
street, Chicago, and engaged in the manufacture of switch- 
hoards, as well as terminals and protectors. The new com- 
pany acquired some forty-two valuable patents, owned by 
Mr. Cook, which enabled them to manufacture and sell to 
Independent companies apparatus identical with that used in 


STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY FACTORY, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


Bell telephone exchanges. It was conceded that Bel! ap- 
paratus had the advantage of years of experimenting and 
trial, and as the Independent companies were experiencing 
some difficulty in securing reliable exchange equipment, the 
new company was accorded a large patronage. After being 
n business a little over a year the company’s orders grew 
(o such proportions that they could not be handled at the 
Vest Adams street factory, notwithstanding the fact that 
hey had ten thousand square feet of floor space, and were 
vorking two shifts of 112 men each. 

At this time General Manager Doolittle reorganized the 
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company, taking in new capital, and, purchasing the present 
factory building at Lafayette, Ind., where the plant was 
removed in December, 1899. The present factory is one of 
the best of its kind in the United States, having a floor space 
of over 100,000 square feet, as well as adjoining grounds. 
In January, 1901, it became again necessary to increase the 
capital stock to handle the steadily growing business. After 
removal the company took up the manufacture of telephones, 





GENERAL MANAGER'S OFFICE, LAFAYETTE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


multiple switchboards and several other devices, which 
leaves them to-day manufacturing a most complete line of 
apparatus. Some of the articles of their manufacture ar 
switchboards for multiple work, transfer work, toll work, 
small exchanges and farmers’ lines, all styles of telephones. 
line fuses, tubular fuses, renewable fuses, cable terminals, 
protectors, pole top terminals, test connectors, and, in fact, 
anything necessary for the 
complete equipment of any 
telephone exchange of any size 
It is claimed that the Sterling 
Company’s central-energy, mul 
tiple and flashlight transfer ap 
paratus is novel, ingenious and 
a few steps in advance of any 
thing known in the practice of 
telephony. The Sterling Elec 
tric Company occupies the en 
tire building herewith shown 
and employs over three hun 
dred people. One of the re 
markable things in connection 
with this company is the fact 
that it employs no salesmen 
Its goods are claimed to be so 
well known and give such uni 
versal satisfaction that they 
sell themselves. 

Sterling produce is not - only 
used all over the United States 
and Canada, but the company 
reports having a large ex 
port trade. The officers of the company are: Frank B 
Cook, president; Henry A. Taylor, vice-president; Walte: 
E. Doolittle, secretary and general manager ; Chas. M. Mur 
dock, treasurer; C. H. Ankeny, director. Through the kind 
ness of Mr. Doolittle we are able to reproduce in this num 
ber views of the different departments and the factory itself 
The company maintain sales offices in Chicago and New 
York, and also places its goods in the hands of reliable elec 
tric supply houses. 
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_THE DEADLY PARALLEL. 

In his paper, read before the National Convention in 
Buffalo, Hon. S. P. Sheerin of Indianapolis said: 

“When the first Independent telephone exchange was 
constructed in Indiana, the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany had been paying, for twelve years, on a capital of six 
million three hundred thousand dollars (three-fifths of which 
was pure water) annual dividends, ranging from 4 to 6 per 
cent. They had no bonded indebtedness and no floating in- 
debtedness that was reported. 

“When the fight with the Independents began, they 
ceased paying dividends—the last one being paid in 1895. In 
1897 they borrowed two and a half millions of dollars; in 
1899 they borrowed six millions of dollars, two and a half 


of which was set aside to pay the holders of the first mort-’ 


gage of two and a half millions. 

“They now have, in addition to this six-million-dollar 
mortgage (according to recent publications), a floating in- 
debtedness of one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

“Now let me tell you what all this has resulted in: The 
Central Union now has (as shown by their own figures) 
22,000 telephones in the state. The real number is smaller 
than this, but we can afford to be generous, and I propose 
to give them all they claim. 

“The Independent telephone interests have, in the state 
of Indiana, by actual count, 52,469 telephones. I know you 
will excuse me if I repeat those figures. After a ‘war ex- 
penditure’ of seven and a quarter million dollars—begun 
upon the Independent movement when there were less than 
three thousand Independent telephones in the state—the Cen- 
tral Union now has for its expenditure 22,000 telephones, 
and the Independent movement has 52,469. 

“The total population of Indiana (according to the cen- 
sus Of 1900) is 2,516,000. There are 92 counties in the 
state, and there are 27 of these in which the Central Union 
(or any other Bell company) has no exchange—large or 
small. 

“The population of these 27 counties aggregates 491,000 
and the aggregate number of Independent telephones in 
these 27 counties is 14,262. The total number of Central 
Union and other Bell company telephones, used at toll sta- 
tions only, in those 27 counties, is 197. 

“T submit this Indiana statement more especially for 
the benefit of our friends in different parts of the country 
who are just beginning their fight with the great monopoly. 
If you ask me how they fought us I can simply say—every 
way. 

“If there is any mode of guerilla warfare that they left 
untried, we have-not been able to find it. The Independent 
development in Indiana has been accomplished by Indiana 
self-helpfulness and Indiana capital. Of the millions in- 
vested in the Independent telephone business in Indiana, less 
than $100,000 has come from outside the state. More than 
that, the business is practically out of debt. The total in- 
debtedness upon the Indiana Independent telephone prop- 
erty is less than Io per cent of its total value.” 

The comparative table for twenty-seven counties in 
Indiana follows: 





Independent Central Union 

County. Telephones. Telephones. Population. 
Seer ee 704 77;270 
Bartholomew ..... 1,051 225 24,594 
slackford ........ 525 9 17,213 
EE: § we WEG kA: 648 50 26,321 
eR 13 19,953 
SRR eer eA 135 260 34,285 
REINS <6 5 uovachakee 845 401 28,202 
SIN «o's win bois a 587 283 19,518 
RRR St pr 575 25,711 
ERE IPF 306 248 20,357 
J OP Rare 1,452 653 45,052 
J, ee 232 13,495 
Fountain ......... 1,620 6 21,446 
os 177 7 16,388 
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Independent Central Union 

County. Telephones. Telephones. Population. 
PO cone ick e 3 17,453 
GE es Cass ae go5 932 54,093 
GOI Séverine 660 13 28,530 
i a ee) 202 29,914 
ee eee ee 877 9 19,189 
Hendricks ........ 1,157 6 21,292 
Pi cacti s és 650 350 25,088 
Ry tes 1,482 405 28,575 
Huntington ....... 425 3 28,901 
JaON .isieliass 420 I 26,633 
Saws os tieb ad Paes 337 350 26,818 
jenflimgs ....:...-. 350 2 15,757 
ee eee 455 27 20,223 
Kosciusko ........ 398 65 29,109 
La Grange......... 494 305 15,284 
ON Sos 64x ba 950 1,650 70,470 
RE Gunes Ss 4,677 2,983 197,227 
MeGtenel...:..... 300 25 25,119 
Ere eee 468 4. 20,873 
Montgomery ...... 2,476 125 29,388 
ee a ee 8092 7 20,457 
| Nar eo 643 239 23,533 
be Seppo eres 137 eh 4,724 
CRE. < tieaha ts mas 350 95 15,149 
Se ere 792 12 23,000 
a ae 2 303 5 14,033 
eS Erer 1,252 3 21,478 
Randolph ........ 661 195 28,653 
Sais a ei tiers 685 17 20,148 
| RS Sag we a 85 2 8,307 
SES cde dens Os 986 470 26,491 
ee re 285 9 15,219 
MME ss cvieurns 116 2 10,431 
fi eee Pree 304 3 19,116 
Tippecanoe ....... 2,680 411 38,659 
re ey pore 120 4 6.748 
WOMONON i525 Sep ces 1,015 225 28,235 
Lio, eee ae I 11,371 
Washington ...... 315 196 19,409 
i. re 1,786 406 38,970 
WOU 646 +005 we Bk 341 30 23,449 
Le eee 429 4 17,328 
2 Saab a we 1,058 787 62,035 
Total 45,469 14,249 1,617,284 





KOKOMO TELEPHONE AND ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, KOKOMO, IND. 


The Kokomo Telephone & Electric Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated under the laws of Indiana and 
commenced business in June, 1896. It has had a continuous 
and steady growth from the start. This company was or- 
ganized by J. P. Hutchings, its present secretary, and Edgar 
Barkalow, as electrician, and immediately commenced the 
manufacture of a new transmitter, on which they were 
granted letters patent November 17, 1896. While the com- 
pany has improved the workmanship and appearance of its 
transmitter, it claims to be the only company in this country 
that is manufacturing transmitters that use the same princi- 
ple that was used five years ago. It has stood the test of 
service without change. 

The company is officered as follows: L. Snider, presi- 
dent; J. P. Hutchings, secretary; M. A. Snider, treasurer. 
The present office and factory is a two-story brick and stone 
building, 30 by 100 feet, at the corner of Main and Broad- 
way, Kokomo, Ind., which is fully equipped with the latest 
machinery, with which to manufacture a full line of tele- 
phones, switchboards, lightning arresters and terminal boxes. 

Kokomo apparatus is claimed to embody the most desir- 
able features and the company reports shipments to every 
state and territory in the United States, as well as to Canada, 
Mexico and South America. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONY. 
PAPER READ AT LAFAYETTE BY E. H. ANDRESS. 


Having listened to two very interesting papers already 
this afternoon, and on account of the excessive heat in this 
room, I will ask you to excuse me from reading the paper | 
have prepared on the subject, “Progress in Independent 
Telephony,” which was assigned me on the program. 

Judge Walker, in his admirable paper of yesterday, 
gave you the greater part of the statistical part of the won- 
derful progress made in Independent telephone field. All 
the papers read and talks made, bore strongly on this sub- 
ject, and if you will permit me I will simply give you a 
short talk on the pioneer work done in the telephone field. 

Our benefactors, when they first came into these forests 
to make themselves a home, and build up a new civilization, 
underwent great dangers and endured great hardships. 
They were continually surrounded and harrassed by wild 
Indians and wild animals, but I doubt much whether they 
suffered any greater dangers or had to put up with any more 
exasperating annoyances than did the telephone pioneers. 
No Indians could have devised any meaner tricks or 
hindrances than did the Bell Telephone Company. No wild 
animals could have growled and snarled any more tena- 
ciously than did the hired emissaries of the great monopoly 
of the Bell interests. 

They went to the proposed stockholders of our com- 
panies, and, under the pretended garb of friendship, told 
them that if they would put their money into the telephone 
business they would lose every cent, and they would be 
prosecuted to the bitter end in the United States courts. 
They went to the subscribers for telephones and told them 
that they laid themselves liable, as well as the company, and 
they kept this up day by day, thinking they would intimi- 
date them and get them to throw up the sponge. But they 
reckoned without their host. The people had gotten tired of 
the greed and avarice of this monstrous monopoly. They 
nad received miserable service, and at extortionate rates, and 
would stand it no longer. 

Through the loyalty and friendship of the people they 
made the Independent telephone movement a success. When 


they found they could not scare the people out, and when- 


the plant was ready for operation ‘and did start, they came 
out with a loud proclamation, and reduced the rates of 
residence phones to two dollars and fifty cents, where they 
had been three dollars and from four dollars and fifty cents 
to as high as several dollars. 

This had no effect upon our patrons, and we kept on 
in the even tenor of our ways, and kept adding new cus- 
tomers every month. We started in, on January I, 
1895, with 300 subscribers. The plant has steadily grown 
and we now have over fifteen hundred telephones in every- 
day use. Parties starting in now have a much easier task 
than did we pioneers. We had scarcely more than two or 
three places to get material. Our first outfit from start to 
finish was very crude. I will give you a partial description 
of it. For fear I might make some mistake or misstate- 
ment, I have jotted a few points, and will read them to you. 
First, our switchboard: 

Tin shutters. Rusty iron plunger rod to kick down the 
shutter. Cotton-covered wire on drop coils—all wiring done 
with cotton-covered wire. Jacks made of iron castings and 
pewter springs. Plugs, metal and rubber, poorly put to- 
gether. No protection. Home-made distributing board. 

Cheap, indifferent generator, always in series upon line. 
Manual switchhook* pulled down by hand and held by a 
ratchet. Transmitter made of a thin shingle with a knife 
carbon glued horizontally. Three carbon fingers hanging 
perpendicular laying against knife blade. Could not use 
when any vibration in building. 

Receivers the shape of a bar of Babbitt’s soap—diaphram 
the same shape. Opposite poles of permanent magnet three 
inches apart, interval action always present. Lay the side of 
the receiver to the side of the ear. All punk. 

This may sound very crude to you, but such was our 
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first outfit; poor material and faulty workmanship. How 
different now. You who were fortunate enough to visit 
the Sterling Electric Company’s plant this morning saw a 
different state of affairs, and what was possible now. 

Outside of poles, cross-arms, pins and wire, you can get 
everything and anything necessary for all up-to-date tele- 
phone plants, right there, and you need have no fears of 
suits for infringements. The head of that plant was for a 
long time the inventive genius of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, and, getting tired of their manner of doing business, 
took his patents and went it on his own account, and the 
Sterling Electric Company is the result. 

As I said before, all the papers read in your presence 
have given you statistics showing the wonderful growth of 
the Independent telephone movement, and I will not detain 
you by a repetition of them. It may be that the Bell Tele- 
phone Company do not feel the effects of. our wonderful 
strides and are not hurt, but they remind me of an Irishman 
who had an accident on a railroad while unloading ties. 
They were on a fill of about twenty-five or thirty feet and 
were unloading from acar. The ties were covered with ice, 
and, one giving away rather suddenly, carried the Irishman 
with it down the embankment, rolling over and over. The 
one remaining on the car cried down to him, “Mike, are you 
hurted?” The answer came back, “No, I don’t believe I am 
hurted, but I believe my damn back is broke.” So I believe 
it is with the Bell people. They try and make themselves be- 
lieve that our efforts and success have not hurt them, but | 
believe they are like the Irishman. 

I want to say a word for the Indiana Mutual Telephone 
Association. I was its first president, and continued in 
cfhice until last year. I well know the struggles we had in 
its first organization. This meeting to-day is in grand con 
trast to that of our first meetings. It has kept in pace with 
this grand progress, and I would like to see every Inde- 
pendent telephone plant in the state of Indiana a member 
of this organization. It can and will do them good. Through 
it differences can be amicably settled, information obtained 
and scattered throughout the state, and the officers helped in 
the discharge of their duties. “In union there is strength,” 
and if we all pull together I have no fears for the future. 





THE MILLER -KNOBLOCK ELECTRIC MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


The Miller-Knoblock Electric Manufacturing Company 
of South Bend, Ind., makes a specialty of fine sizes of silk 
and cotton covered magnet wire and induction coils for the 
telephone trade. Last year the company consolidated with 
the Northwestern Electric Company of Chicago, taking over 
its machinery and business, together with the services of its 
officers. 

It has a very complete and commodious plant at South 
Bend and is one of the many growing and prosperous Indiana 
electrical concerns. The company builds the improved cov- 
ering machinery it uses and its product stands high in the 
estimation of the telephone trade. Mr. Otto M. Knoblock is 
the general manager, and Mr. B. E. Tritt has charge of the 
magnet wire sales department. 





ROBERT L. McOUAT. 

The supply business of Robert L. McOuar was started 
about seven years ago and consists of manufacturing and 
jobbing of telephones, line material and tools. He manu- 
factures the well-known Varmack telephones and batteries, 
cecupying about 20,000 square feet of floor space in a three- 
story and basement building at 125 South Meridian street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. His was for many years the only supply 
house in the state, doing a strictly supply business. He owns 
and operates his own factory for the manufacture of cross- 
arms, pins and brackets, which is located about twenty miles 
trom Indianapolis, employing about 16 at Indianapolis and 
30 at the factory. Mr. Robert L. McOuat is proprietor of 
the establishment, Mr. V. H. Carmen is the engineer and 
Mr. O. M. Carmen is one of the traveling representatives. 
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THE STORY OF THE STATES. 
We have selected Indiana for the first state in our 


series of “Stories of the States.” In this issue we present 
considerable data on the progress and development of Inde- 
pendent telephony in Indiana, which we believe will be of 
general interest. We do not attempt to tell the complete 
story, but simply give what information we have been able 
to gather without especial comment. In our September 
nunrber we will tell the story of Ohio and will appreciate 
any suggestions which will enable us to present a complete 
story of telephony in the Buckeye State. 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE INVESTMENTS. 


It is not generally known, but it is true nevertheless, 
that there have been less failures among Independent tele- 
hone companies than among national banks. The average 
yearly dividend paid by Independent companies is about 
12 per cent. We take excerpts from a very able paper by 
Hon. Hugh Dougherty of Bluffton, Ind. In speaking of 
independent telephone investments Mr. Dougherty says: 

Conclusions should not be drawn from an inspection of 
figures indicating profit for the present month or year, pro- 
duced by subtracting operating expense from gross receipts, 
alone. 

In order to answer the very natural inquiry by the in- . 
vestor, and one sure to be propounded, viz: “What assur- 
ance of permanent profit at a rate not less than that indi- 
cated by your figures can you offer ?” 

Several things in the way of conditions, along with the 
figures, must be considered. 

First. The necessity of the telephone service to the 
business world. 

Second. The rate charged for exchange and toll-line 
service. 

Third. The character of construction and equipment. 

Fourth. The profit and benefit to the user of the tele- 
phone securing continued and increasing patronage. 

It would seem that the knowledge that the members of 
this Association have of the increase of business for five 
years past of the Independent telephone throughout the 
United States would be sufficient answer to the first proposi- 
tion, viz: that it is a necessity to the business world and can 
not now be dispensed with any more than the telegraph or 
mail service. 

All fair minded men will admit that the telephone com- 
pletes the triune of business necessities, viz: the mail, the 
telegraph and the telephone; the three great means of trans- 
mission of thought, the three giants that have annihilated 
distance. 

Although we now have the telegraph and the telephone 
through which we commit our thoughts to the care and con- 
fidence of others, yet by means of the mail we may write our 
letters in secret, seal them up and post them, assured that 
no one may know their contents except the one who receives 
them. 

This is of vital importance to the future of the race, for 
if lovemaking were to cease by means of mail, many a fel- 
low being too poor to pay the railroad fare to visit his best 
girl would be shut out, as he would not dare to trust his 
love secrets to the average telegraph or telephone operator. 
This important feature of the mail service, together with the 
low rate of postage, insures its continuation. 

The telegraph is a necessity also for quick transmission 
of such business when a record is necessary which may be 
used in the courts and for the regulation and control of the 
movement of railroad trains. 

This insures the future use of the telegraph, while the 
telephone, the last but not least in the great triple alliance of 
contributors to the benefit, comfort and pleasure of the civil- 
ized world, takes the place, to a great extent, of the other 
two, and at the same time affording many advantages pos- 
sessed by neither the mail nor the telegraph; this is espe- 
cially true in the usefulness it has developed in aiding the 
transaction of business over the world’s counter, where vol- 
ume of business to be handled is great, and prompt dispatch 
is important. 

This should satisfy investors of the necessity and of the 
permanency of the telephone, and while there may be many 
inventions, such as wireless telegraphy, wireless telephony, 
the telegraphone, speaking tubes or some scheme of electri- 
cal signals, none of which can interfere with or disturb the 
usefulness of the telephone. 

But on the contrary, fifty years hence, as it has been in 
the past with the telegraph and mail service, the sphere of 
the telephone will be widened to an extent not dreamed of to- 
day, and all those who invest their money will be perfectly 
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safe as far as permanency, stability and satisfactory profits 
are concerned. 

In reference to the second proposition, the rate to be 
charged for telephone service should be such as the public 
can afford to pay in the locality where the investment is 
made. 

This is only second in importance to the necessity of the 
Independent telephone when considered by the investor. 
No arbitrary rate can be named for all conditions. 

In this respect it is different from many other lines of 
business. The small country town of one thousand to two 
thousand inhabitants has many subscribers whose net profit 
in their business for each year is but little above the expense 
of living, and who are compelled to economize on all ex- 
penditures ; they must therefore have a low rate. 

Beside, the telephone is not as great a necessity to the 
smaller business as it is to the businessman in the larger 
town or city; and yet telephone service within, to and from 
the village or small town is necessary to the system in order 
to make the investment a good one from the standpoint cov- 
ering the general system of the country. 

In this particular, our competitors, the Bell Corporation, 
overlooked an important fact until they were educated to it 
by the success of the Independent people. The exchanges 
in small towns must and will be managed by local people 
who can give them sufficient attention, after having time 
enough to manage other lines of business ; therefore, the ex- 
pense is much less in proportion than in the larger cities, 
since it is universally agreed by all those who have had ex- 
perience in the construction and operation of telephone ex- 
changes that the expense per ’phone is much greater in the 
larger exchanges than in the smaller ones. 

This same thing holds good as to the management and 
operating expenses; so that the wise investor in telephone 
properties will see to it that the villages and small towns are 
connected up and are made a part of the system he invests in, 
which will add permanency and usefulness to the business, 
and that the rates are such that the ability of the people to 
pay will warrant their continued patronage. 

Third. The greatest mistakes in the Independent tel- 
ephone field up to this time have been in the character of the 
construction and equipment. At the beginning of the move- 
ment so many of the appliances of electricity in the tele- 
phonic art were covered by patents that the Independent 
manufacturers found themselves handicapped and were com- 
pelled to use devices that were crude in their nature and slow 
in operation. 

All of the important patents have expired and it is now 
possible to have equipment as good and even vastly superior 
to that in use by the Bell Company and its licensees in most 
of their exchanges. 

The manufacturers of the Independent telephone appa- 
ratus have been fully alive to the fact, that to succeed, the 
Independent companies must equal and excel the service 
given by the old companies. 

They have been alert and watchful.and have put within 
reach of the investor the highest type of apparatus known 
to the telephone world at moderate cost. First cost, how- 
ever, should not be considered by the investor, even in ex- 
changes of the smallest capacity, so much as high efficiency 
and economical operation. 

It is equally important that plans for telephone plants, 
either for exchanges or toll-line purposes, should be made 
at least double the maximum capacity thought at the time to 
be necessary. 

It has been the universal experience that the business 
has overreached the rosiest estimates of the most optimistic 
director ; and I doubt whether there is a single Independent 
company in the country three years old that has not been 
compelled to enlarge its office equipment, or rebuild its leads, 
at least once. 

The investor should see to it that the promoters build 
large and build well at the start if he wishes to keep the 
actual cost of his plant at the minimum figure and be attract- 
ive to capital. 
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Restating the fourth proposition as a question: ‘‘Is 
the profit and benefit to the user of the telephone great 
enough to insure his continued patronage?” ‘The answer 
comes from the three thousand exchanges representing their 
one million subscribers and millions of toll-line patrons who 
are loyal to the Independent system. 

One of the most important things for the person, firm or 
corporation who has wares for sale is to know that the pur- 
chaser will be benefited when he exchanges his money for 
the goods. When this is true, the article itself is the sales- 
man, and then the only question to consider is the produc- 
tion of the goods at a profit, and how to meet the demand 
for them. 

It is admitted by all to whom I have talked, and who 
have had experience, that the demand for the Independent 
telephone is greater than the capacity of the manufactories 
for its production, and the eagerness with which the new 
subscriber insists upon his ‘phone being placed demonstrates 
the absolute necessity of telephone service to the business- 
man and citizen, and discloses the cause of the marvelous 
growth of the Independent system to such magnitude as to 
astound managers and investors at the unparalleled patron- 
age reached and realized in so short a time. 

All this could not have occurred unless the use of the 
telephone were a source of profit and benefit to the sub 
scriber, so by the light of recent experience the investor can 
be at ease as to the future demand for the ‘phone. 

Investors who have never studied the situation of the 
telephone business will be interested in the statements of the 
Central Union Telephone Company, which is the basis upon 
which they ask moneyed men to invest in their five per cent 
bonds. 

That they have increased in the number of exchanges 
from the year ’95 to the year ’99 from 133 to 193, in toll sta 
tions from 955 to 2,090, in miles of wire in toll lines from 
15,088 to 43,935, in miles of poles in toll lines from 4,840 
to 11,168, the number of subscribers from 32,007 to 59,810, 
and the net earnings from $305,767.59 to $527,220.81. 

While they have increased in the number of subscribers 
for the four years past about ninety per cent, their increase 


‘in net earnings is only about seventy-two per cent. 


In addition to this showing they urge as an inducement 
to the investors in their bonds, “That these statistics cover 
several periods of financial depression,” and that they are 
particularly interesting, demonstrating as they do how abso- 
lutely essential the telephone has become to the development 
of business and social interest. 

In nearly two decades there has been an unbroken rec 
ord of yearly increase in net instrument output, proving con- 
clusively, it would appear, that under the necessity of most 
rigorous retrenchments in other channels during a portion of 
these periods the telephone has been retained by the general 
public as an economizer of time and money. 

[ am not here to dispute any statements made by the 
Central Union Telephone Company, but it is very interesting 
to the Independent telephone people to notice this fact, that 
in the statistics shown by the Bell people’s output of instru- 
ments, their growth up to 94, when the Independent system 
commenced to educate them, had been exceedingly slow; 
that fourteen years prior to ’94 they had put out less than 
600,000 ’phones throughout the entire country under rental 
to licensees, while during five vears following that they in- 
creased to nearly double that amount. ~ 

This was because the Independent people entered the 
field and forced them, as competitors, to operate in the 
smaller towns so that they might be able to hold their cus- 
tomers in the larger cities. 

Six years ago there was not an Independent telephone 
exchange in the states of Ohio, Indiana or Illinois covering 
the territory where the Central Union Telephone Company 
now operates. 

Now there are in Ohio 217 companies operating 321 ex- 
changes with an aggregate of 47,000 subscribers and 8,500 
miles of toll line, and there are in Indiana 160 exchanges 

(Continued on page 97.) 
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DIGEST OF TELEPHONE AND KINDRED PATENTS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD E. CLEMENT. 
JUNE 18. 


676,517.—C. E. Scribner. Supervisory Signal for Tele- 
phone Switchboards. 

This invention relates particularly to the supervisory 
signals used in common battery systems where the well- 
known “relay” type of switchboard is employed. In such 
systems the position of the subscriber’s switchhook deter- 
mines the flow of current in his line, the current being cut 
off when the receiver is hung up at the termination of a 
conversation. The supervisory signals ave usually minia- 
ture incandescent lamps, controlled by relays in the cord cir- 
cuit. In the present case the signals are mechanical in their 
action, that is, they display targets for the signal instead of 
lights, and the problem is to secure by simple means the re- 
tirement and display of the signals at the proper moments. 
In the diagram A and A’ are two subscribers’ stations, with 
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670,517—-SUPERVISORY SIGNAL FOR TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARDS. 


line wires 1-2 to the central station. A main calling battery 
¢ supplies current to all the lines for the calling-in relays, 
being shown as also supplying the current for the lamps. 
Each line has a cut-off relay e, which, when a plug is in- 
serted in any jack of the line, immediately cuts the line off 
from the main battery c, retiring the line signal and leaving 
the talking connection clear through the cord. The main 
talking battery k is bridged across the cord, between the 
divided windings of the repeating coil i i. When a connec- 
tion is put up, and the subscribers have their receivers down, 
current flows to both stations A and A’ in parallel, at each 
station passing through the hook a’ and receiver and trans- 
mitter. In each side of the cord is included a relay 1 or I, 
controlling a supervisory signal, and these relays are, of 
course, energized as long as current flows in the lines. A lo- 
cal signal battery n is provided, connected through the two 
windings of the signal magnets m and nto the plug sleeves 
and the contacts of relays 1 and I, respectively. The wind- 
ings of the magnets m m are differential, that is, when the 
current is flowing in both their effect on the cores is neutral- 
ized and the signal shutters are undisplayed. When a plug 
is inserted in the jack one winding receives current, which 
flows to the plug sleeve, to, the jack thimble with which it is 
in contact and thence through the cut-off relay to ground and 
back to battery. This displays the signal, but when the 
subscriber’s circuit is closed by his taking down his receiver, 
current flows to line through relay | or |’ and energizes the 
relay, which closes the second branch of the supervisory 
circuit, 8 or 11, whereby current is sent through the second 
winding of the signal magnet to neutralize the same and 
retire the signal. Obviously, the subscriber retains control 
over the supervisory signal, as the opening or closing of 
his circuit affects the relay | or |’ directly, and that in turn 
controls the signal magnet. 
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676,956.—F. A. Lundquist. Calling Device for Telephone 

Exchanges. 

This invention covers a number of mechanical features 
to be used in the instrument end of a subscriber’s connection 
in an automatic telephone system. The main features of the 
apparatus are the star wheel 16, with its connective parts, and 
the switchhook H. The star wheel is loosely mounted on a 
spindle turned by a pointer, not shown, this spindle carrying 
a pawl, which engages with the star wheel in one direction 
to move it forward, and so oscillate the pivoted lever 18 to 
make and break contact between contacts 23, 24. The 
pointer spindle also carries an arm and pawl to move the 
wheel 32, so as to bring the arm 33 into contact with one or 
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676,055—-TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


the other of the terminal points of the lines 61, 65, 70. The 
switchhook H is made of thin and springy material, which 
permits of lateral motion. By this means a pin connected 
with the switchhook moves the lever 39 on the down stroke, 
but slips past it on the up stroke. The switchhook is also 
connected with a stop pawl on wheel 32 to release the same 
when the telephone is not in use. 

There is no description of the system or of the full 
operation, and the claims are limited to mechanical fea- 
tures. 

676,955.—F. A. Lundquist. Telephone System. 

This is an invention somewhat similar to that just de 
scribed, being an automatic telephone system adapted par- 
ticularly for party line. The figure shown represents the 
apparatus at the subscriber's station. The switch S is sub- 
stantially the same as that shown in Patent No. 606,764, 
issued July 5, 1898. In its operation the magnet A, acting 
through its armature lever a, rotates a ratchet wheel loosely 
mounted upon a central spindle. On the upper end of the 
spindle is an arm adapted to engage crown teeth or the 
ratchet wheel, so that the spindle, and consequently the 
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pointer P, secured thereto, will be turned when the magnet 
A operates. The armature lever for the magnet B engages a 
collar on the central spindle, so that when the magnet B is 
energized it will lift the spindle and free the arm from the 
crown teeth of ihe ratchet wheel. When this occurs, the 
spindle and its pointer P are returned to their normal posi- 
tion by means of a spring coiled around the central spindle. 
The receiver hook H has a T-shaped projection on it, and 
adjacent to this projection are the contact strips 53, 54, 55; 
56 and 57: When the hook H is down the projection is in 
electrical connection with 53, and when it is up it is in elec- 
trical connection with 55, 56 and 57. When the hook is up 
54 is in electrical connection with a contact point 24, but 
when the hook rises a piece of insulation 58 on said projec- 
tion of hook H pushes it away and breaks the connection 
between 24 and 54. In the box E are also a generator G, a 
ringer Q and an induction coil K. 
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676,950—CALLING DEVICE FOR TELEPHONE EXCHANGES. 


All telephonic connections are made through the cen- 
tral office. When a subscriber on one iine wants to talk to a 
subscriber on another line, the connections at central may be 
made in the ordinary manner, but when a subscriber wants 
to talk to another on the same line the operation is as fol- 
lows: He first glances through the glass plate e and ob- 
serves the position of the pointer p’. If it rests at the mark 
on the cardboard p* he knows that the line is not in use, 
while ff it is moved away from said mark it will indicate 
that someone else is using the line. The reason for this is 
that when the operator gives the line to a person who has his 
receiver off she moves the pointers at all other stations on 
the line away from their normal points. Observing that the 
line is not in use, he removes his receiver and turns the 
crank of his generator. This operates the drop at central 
for that line, and the operator inserts a plug, whereupon a 
current will flow out over the line from the main battery at 
central to all the switches along the line, moving all pointers 
P except the one belonging to the telephone which has its 
receiver off, thus indicating by the pointer p’ to all other sub- 
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scribers that the line is in use. Upon ascertaining the num 
ber wanted, she completes the connection and uses a push 
button to select the station wanted, all others being thrown 
out. 
JULY 2. 

677,331.—T. Barnet. Time Indicator for Telephones. 

This is a simple device for recording the time consumed 
in the use of a telephone, thus giving a measured service in 
which the time and not the number of calls is the essential 





677,33I—TIME INDICATOR FOR TELEPHONES. 


feature. In the figure A is the switch lever of a telephone, 
which moves up when the telephone is in use and down at 
all other times. This lever is connected to a lever C, which 
carries a pawl dog D, with an actuating spring d. This 
pawl normally detains a train of gears b, E, etc., which are 
connected to drive a register mechanism. When the switch 
hook moves up into the dotted line position, its tailpiece 
comes against a pin d’, which releases it from the teeth 
of the wheel b. The clock train continues to run as long as 
the switchhook is up, and when the ’phone is returned to its 
normal position, the pawl catches in the teeth of the wheel 
again and turns the latter to rewind the clock spring. 
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677,409—TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 


677,409.—W. D. Gharky. Telephone Receiver. 

This is a bi-polar receiver having the magnet structure 
M M’ mounted upon a disk D’, through which the pole pieces 
m project, the disk itself screwing into a circular plate I’, 
which in turn is screwed into the cap of the receiver against 
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the diaphragm. The magnets are carried by a pair of posts 
L, riveted into a bridge piece y and into the disk F. . The disk 
is locked in position with regard to the ring F by means of 
clamping screws ss, passing through bridges s*. The cord 
connections and the coil connections are made through a 














677,410—OPERATOR’S SUSPENSION SET. 


pair of tailed washers mounted upon an insulating block 

between the limbs of the magnet. At the end of the magnet 

siructure an insulating sleeve m* surrounds the yoke piece, 

affording a secure attachment for the cord, which is wrapped 

around it, thereby taking all strain off the terminals. 

677,410—W. D. Gharky. Operator’s Suspension Set for 
Telephone Switchboards. 
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677,724—AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SWITCH. 


This consists of a tube A split along the top to take a 
traveler a’, whose projecting arm carries two insulated 
sheaves. The transmitter T is suspended by bare wire run- 
ning over these sheaves and back over similar pair’of insu- 
lated sheaves s° on the coil block. The sheaves on the weight 
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W are also insulated. The traveler a’ has its arm a’ set at an 
angle, so that the downward pull of the transmitter will 
tend to turn the traveler in the tube and retain it in position. 
677,724.—W. D. Watkins. Automatic Telephone Switch. 
This is a selective signal device for party lines. Each 
subscriber has a pair of disks, 38, 39, mounted on the same 
spindle, the disk 39being normally kept with a finger 60 turns 
down in contact with springs 61, 62, by gravity. The second 
disk 38 carries a contact 40, which is adapted to close across 
‘wo springs 43, included in the circuit of the ringer 12. This 
can only occur by stepping around the ratchet wheel 38, and 
the number of steps required in each instance is determined 
by the position of the springs 43, which are mounted on a 
lever 46, pivoted on the same spindle as the ratchet wheels. 
The springs are kept where placed by a pin inserted in holes 
in a segmental bar 49. The ratchet wheels are worked by an 
armature lever 52, controlled by a magnet 31, included in a 
local circuit with the subscriber’s battery 14, and in turn 
controlled by the relay 36. When the receiver is on the 
hook the operator rings a particular station by pressing her 
ringing key down the proper number of times to step around 
the contact 40 to the springs 43. At the same time finger 60 
is removed from springs 61, 62, in every case in order to pre- 
vent a premature ringing of the bells before the proper sta- 




















677,807—TELEPHONE COIN COLLECTOR. 


tion is reached, the springs 61, 62 being also included in the 
ringer circuit for this purpose. After the operator has 
stepped around until the proper station has its contact ciosed 
she holds down her key and the continued current rings the 
bell. 

677,807.—C. E. Scribner. Coin Collector for Telephone Toll 

Line. ~ 

This invention has for its object to provide means 
whereby the use of blanks or slugs instead of money may be 
detected and prevented, 

A frequent cause of loss to telephone companies operat- 
ing toll line systems, wherein the subscriber is required to de- 
posit a coin in the toll box before using the telephone, has 
been the fraudulent use of iron slugs, usually boiler punch- 
ings, to operate the toll-collecting apparatus. In accordance 
with this invention means are provided whereby an iron blank 
deposited in place of a coin in the coin-receiving apparatus at 
the substation will automatically cause the transmission of a 
signal to the central office. The operator, upon perceiving 
this signal, will tell the telephone user to take out the slug 
and put in a good ¢oin, and may refuse to make the desired 
connection until her request has been complied with. 

Means to detect an iron blank when inserted are very 
simple. A magnet c’ is provided at the subscriber’s station, 
having the front ends of its poles projecting opposite the 
armature d, as usual, and the rear ends of the poles c’ ex-- 
tending toward each other, but not touching, thereby form- 
ing an incomplete magnetic circuit. In order to signal cen- 
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tral a coin must be inserted in the carrier a’, which will close 
the circuit from a to the frame, and thence through the mag- 
net to ground. Current flowing from ground and the main 
battery at central over the line wire 2 and through the mag- 
net c’, is not sufficient to cause the magnet to pull up its arma- 
ture. If an iron slug is inserted, however, the magnetic cir- 
cuit is immediately completed when the carrier a’ is pushed 
in to deposit the coin, and thereupon the magnet pulls up its 
armature, which acts like that of the familiar “buzzer,” pro- 
ducing a characteristic sound in the receiver of the listening 
operator. Before telling the subscriber to push on his button 
a’, the operator herself pushes up the armature p’, which 
sticks as long as the magnet p gets any current. If a good 
coin has been deposited, when the subscriber pushes in a 
dead ground is put on through the branch 5, shunting the 
magnet p, which previously was included in the through cir- 
cuit, opposing a considerable impedance to the passage of 
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678,304—TELEPHONE CIRCUIT. 


voice currents. This magnet thereupon releases its armature 
and closes the shunt pp around itself, completing a clear 
through circuit. - 
JULY 9. 

678,304.—W. E. Pendleton. Telephone Circuit. 

This is a scheme whereby an operator cannot cut in on 
:wo connected subscribers without giving them a decided in- 
timation thereof. Connecting plugs 8-9 and 10-11 are pro- 
vided, each having a pair of ringing keys 2-3, and inter- 
mediate connection to 56 and 65 to the listening keys, which 
have many springs. By tracing the circuits it will be found 
that when the lever 46 of the key 49 is thrown over it will 
close the circuits of bells 54-55, arranged in proximity to a 
transmitter 53, *ncluded in parallel to the operator’s trans- 
mitter 51, with the primary 62 of the operator’s coil. The 
final movement of the key closes the circuit of the transmitter 
51, and the first position shown throws in the next key, there- 
by making it impossible to have two keys connected to the 
cperator’s circuit or to the ringing devices at once. 
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BRITISH TELEPHONE NEWS. 
FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 

The next few years is likely to witness some remark- 
able changes in matters telephonic in the British Isles. As 
no doubt the majority of the readers of TELEPHONY are well 
aware, the government is now busily engaged in equipping 
London with a municipal telephone service, and severe com- 
petition with the National Telephone Company, which has 
for some years held this industry as a monopoly, is fore 
shadowed. The company’s charter expires in IgII, and 
until that year, when the government compulsorily takes 
over the company’s undertaking, competition, by no means 
detrimental to the subscriber, will exist all over the king- 
dom, for indeed every municipal body can obtain a license 
trom the postmaster-general to compete with the company 
practically for the asking. Already many of the larger towns 
have availed themselves of this privilege, and foremost 
among them is Glasgow, who has been pitting itself 
against the company on a somewhat extensive scale, with 
the consequence that even before the government’s own sys 
tem has commenced operations, reductions have taken place 
in the subscriptions in Glasgow. Although only one or two 
places as yet have their municipal services in working order, 
it is only a matter of a few months now before the British 
public in many cities will be offered the choice of a com 
pany controlled or a municipally controlled telephone service. 
In London itself, for instance, it is anticipated that the 
government exchanges will be opened about September next. 

But there are many indications that the company does 
not intend to be outcompeted. Witness, for example, their 
recent removal into an elaborate block of buildings, facing 
the River Thames, into which all possible modern improve 
ments have been introduced. Further, they have just gone 
to great expense in equipping a new headquarters at Bristol. 
This latter is a commodious building, the most prominent 
feature of which is the switch room, a structure 70 feet 7 
inches long, 31 feet wide and 29 feet high. Its present con 
nections only number some 1,500 subscribers, but the equip 
ment allows for 6,000. 

By far the most drastic measures yet taken by the 


-National Company, however, to resist the government trad 


ing, have been at Tunbridgewells, a go-ahead little town in 
the south of England. Hitherto their tariff in this place 
has been eight pounds per annum, but the advent of a 
municipal service at five pounds has moved the company to 
publish a circular offering rates 50 per cent lower than their 
usual. For four pounds a year, payable quarterly, a direct 
metallic circuit line from any address in the borough, or 
within a one-mile radius of any exchange within the com 
pany’s area, is secured. ()n the “party line” system un 
limited service is allowable over the whole area, 2s 6p per 
month per subscriber will be charged on a ten-party ar 
rangement, and for a two-party arrangement, an additional 
5s per subscriber per month. The feature of the business is 
that the Tunbridgewell’s local telephone department is re- 
ported to have exhausted all the funds placed at its disposal 
by the corporation and the rate pozers will have to decide 
as to whether or no sufficient further money should be 
raised to meet the company’s further challenge. 

Whereas, the National Company has never been al 
lowed to place any of their wires underground, the postoffice 
authorities, as the government department, have a right to 
do this, and thus will save the considerable sum which the 
company every year has to expend on breakages through 
snowstorms, wind, etc. But this right of the postoffice, sat 
isfactory as it may be to themselves, rubs some of the Lon 
don borough councils the wrong way. For instance, St. 
Lancros, a large borough in the northwest of London, has 
recently been asked to supply the postmaster-general with 
maps of its area, which it is by law compelled to do, but on 
a scale ten feet to the mile, so that he might steer clear of 
the local body’s electric light cables in pulling up the 
roads for laying his telephone ducts. Inasmuch as the maps 
which already exist in the offices of the borough council are 
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not to this scale, a reasonable protest has been made against 
the expense of preparing new ones, and a meeting of ail the 
local London bodies was held recently to this end, but the 
result is not yet known. 

Dissatisfied in a measure with the present trunk line 
facilities between the large manufacturing towns in England, 
a memorial has been presented to Lord Londonderry, the 
postmaster-general, pointing out the need of a more efficient 
telegraphic and telephonic service between the commercial 
and manufacturing centers of the United Kingdom. A reply 
has been received to the effect that with the object of secur- 
ing the greatest efficiency two experts of great experience 
nave been appointed to examine the two systems. It is, of 
course, to be understood that the trunk line telephone service 
all over the country is worked by the postoffice, the blame of 
any backwardness is attributed to difficulties in adjusting 
wayleaves. Further, the postmaster-general reports that in 
many cases delay in telephonic communication arises from 
unavoidable interruption to the trunk circuits, from swb- 
scribers being engaged on other trunk calls, and from the 
inadequacy of the National Telephone Company’s junction 
systems. 





UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION. 
BY D. R. CRAIG, 


ARTICLE I. 


It has been reiterated that first-class construction must 
prevail if the Independent telephone movement is to come 
into successful competition with the previously existing mo- 
nopoly. Nothing is truer than this. The days of clothes 
line or fence post construction are over and in its place 
are superb equipment and substantial building. One no 
longer has to pattern after monopoly methods, for the Inde- 
pendent field is prolific of original ideas which are almost 
daily being put into practical and successful use. Not 
the least among these is the question of underground or 
subway construction. It is the purpose of these articles 
to deal with this department of work. 

Not a great while since, subway construction was not 
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considered in an Independent telephone plant, it being con- 
fined to the Bell plants in the larger cities. But a few 
experiments have demonstrated its value, not only from 
the standpoint of good service, by reason of conductors be- 
ing isolated from foreign electrical influences and immu- 
nity from storms, but from the standpoint of economy in 
both construction and maintenance. This is true of smaller 
as well as the larger cities and any town of 10,000, popula- 
tion should have some underground construction. 


Volt. 2, No. 2. 


In deciding on the size of a subway plant, it should be 
the aim to cover at least the heavy business portion with 
ihis method of building. In cities where no underground 
district is prescribed, not a bad plan is to adopt the fire 
limits boundaries, that is, the district within which the 
erection of frame buildings is prohibited by ordinance. 
This is sure to include the solidly built-up portion of a city. 
The area decided on, the subway construction should be 
put in with a view of reaching every part of the district 
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and to give the most direct outlets to points on the boundary 
of the subway district where aerial leads will begin. Work- 
ing with the exchange as the central point, the lines should 
radiate in such a manner that no difficulty will be encoun- 
tered in reaching business in any part of the city, whether 
within or without the subway district. 





SHOWING UNDERGROUND CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


Too much attention cannot be paid to the preliminaries. 
Plans should be submitted to the proper authorities and 
their full approval secured. Existing conditions in the wa) 
of water, gas and sewer- pipes, or other underground work, 
should be thoroughly learned beforehand, for obvious rea- 
sons. In many cities of ordinary size no records of such 
work are kept, and then one must seek information from 
the company which has done the work, or rely on the mem- 
ory of the “oldest inhabitant.” Thorough attention to 
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preliminaries saves much trouble and expense afterward. 
Detailed plans are essential, though in some cases slight 
changes in these have to be made by reason of unforeseen 
conditions arising. 

In deciding on the size of the underground plant it 
must be remembered that every wire and cable should en- 
ter the exchange through the subways. For this reason 
the plant ought to be amply large. Then, too, the ques- 
tion of future growth enters largely. It is much cheaper 
and easier to build sufficiently heavy in the start, to take 
care of the business which will come years in the future, 
than to add to the plant as occasion requires. A plant 
built to accommodate a capacity of double the first installa- 
tion is none too large. That is, if the first installation is 
for 2,000 subscribers, so far as switchboard, cable, etc., is 
concerned, the underground plant should be built to take 
care of a minimum of 4,000 subscribers. The extra con- 
duit does not require much of an outlay and is a good in- 
vestment. More than one plant has proved too small in 


this respect within a short period, where its builders had 
thought their work would take care of the business for 
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venerations to come. The size of cable to be used gov- 
erns largely the number of conduits, 200 pair cable mani- 
festly requiring only one-half the conduit capacity of 100 
pair cable. It is the writer’s opinion that for all trunk 
lines 200 pair cable is better than the smaller size, by 
reason of the economy in price, labor in drawing in and 
space occupied. Of course in case of cable trouble more 
conductors are involved, but in a properly constructed plant 
the likelihood of disturbances of this kind are reduced to 
i minimum and are far overbalanced by the advantages 
gained in using the larger cable. 

In working away from the exchange, where all the 
‘ines concentrate, the number of conduits should be de- 
creased as the business is distributed, so that by the time 
the limits of the subway district are reached in each direc- 
tion, there remains enough to supply the aerial leads, in- 
cluding ample provision for future growth. Manholes 
should be located at every sharp angle in the lines, and on 
‘raight runs not over 350 feet apart. It is indeed difficult 
to get the manholes too close together, for it makes the 
lrawing in of cable much easier. 

_ Vitrified clay conduits have replaced all other kinds 
ior general use and its advantages are apparent. There 
are two kinds of this material, the multiple duct and the 
single duct conduit. Each has its advocates and either 
is good. The multiple duct is manufactured in lengths 
of three feet and comes with from two to six or more ducts 
in each piece. The single ducts are made in eighteen-inch 
engths and leads are built up by laying them side by side 
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It has advantages in the ease in 
escaping small pipes or obstructions or in making slighi 
curves, and also in the convenience with which it is handled. 

The preparation of the trench for the reception of the 


to the required number. 


conduit is an important part of the work. A general aver- 
age depth for the entire plant should be decided on and 
followed as closely as possible, though this has to be changed 
in cases where obstructions are to be avoided. A good ay 
erage depth for leads of ordinary size is three and one 
ualf feet, though very small leads can be laid more shallow 
with safety, while very heavy leads should go deeper in 
order to give sufficient covering over the work, and to avoid 
entering the manholes too close to the top. The width of 
the trench is governed by the number of conduits it is to 
contain, for there should be a working space of eight or 
ten inches besides the space the conduit or tile occupies. 
This insures plenty of room for a straight line in case the 
trench is not dug perfectly true and leaves ample room for 
the masons to close up all side joints in the pipes. The 
bottom of the trench should be graded between manholes. 
There should be a rise or fall from one manhole to the next, 
or a summit may be put between two manholes, the grade 
falling both ways from this point. It should be very slight, 
however, as it will not do to have a sharp angle in the con 
duits. The purpose of these grades is for drainage. Dips or 
sags in the trench cannot be tolerated, for they make pockets 
tor the accumulation of water or sediment, besides making 
the drawing in of cable a very difficult task, by reason of 
the extra friction encountered. Small service pipes crossing 
the trench need cause no worry for it is an easy matter to 
“split the lead” of conduit, so that part will pass over 
and part under the pipe. When large pipes are encountered 
the depth of the trench between the two nearest manholes 
must be changed so that the whole lead may be taken eithe1 
over or under the obstruction and the grade of the trench 
still maintained. 

The next article will take up the method of laying the 
conduit, the building of manholes and other details of the 
actual construction. 





“LET ME USE YOUR TELEPHONE?” 


A new disadvantage in renting one’s house for the 
summer has been discovered by a man who has one of the 
most attractive houses on Long Island Sound says the 
New York Sun. It isa show place and the owner’s name 
is always associated with it. He rented the place fur 
nished this summer, and several weeks ago an excursion 
party was stranded in the neighborhood. It was neces 
sary to procure cabs to take them to the nearest railroad 
station, which was about four miles away. The leader of 
the party went to this house and asked permission to tele 
phone for cabs. He wa informed that it was a private 
house, and that his request to use the telephone was an 
impertinence. He tried to explain the emergency, but he 
was ordered off the grounds. When he told the mem 
bers of his party of his experience they were thoroughly 
angry. After tramping to the station they asked the 
name of the man who owned the house, and when they 
heard it several of them knew who the man was. They 
spread the story, and within a wee! it had reached the 
ears of the owner of the place. Of course, he was not re- 
sponsible for the action of his tenant, but he has been 
very much annoyed, because he was charged with declin 
ing the use of his telephone in such an emergency. 





A case was tried by telephone in Maine last week 
Two members of a traveling company of actors had to 
appear at Bucksport, but could not do so if they awaited 
trial for disturbance of the peace on a train at Old Town, 
so their counsel obtained permission from the Court for 
them to leave by the train. Their case was then 


con 


ducted over the wire, evidence was heard, fines were in 
flicted, and every condition of justice was satisfied. 
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TEXAS STATE CONVENTION. 


Early in June last, Independent telephone men through- 
out Texas, Oklahoma and the Indian Territory manifested 
an interest in an Independent telephone association. Rumors 
of this meeting reached Ft. Worth, Texas, and the board of 
trade of that progressive city at once passed resolutions in- 
viting the convention to be held in their city. 

. At the request of many, a call for such a convention was 
issued by J. E. Boynton and J. B. Earle, each of Waco, 
Texas, who have been prominently connected with the Inde- 
pendent movement in that state. They are officers and di- 
rectors in the Texas Telephone Company, which owns the 
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successful and well-known plant at Waco, which was the 
first exchange built in Texas in competition with the South- 
western (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

In answer to this call the following men met at Ft. 
Worth, in the parlors of the Worth Hotel on July 17: 

C. H. Duffy, vice-president of Indianola Telephone 
Company, Muskogee, I. T. 

Wm. T. Hutchings, Muskogee, I. T., secretary Indian- 
ola Telephone Company. 

C. N. Haskell, Ottawa, Ohio, president Bell County 
( Texas) Telephone Company. 

J. E. Boynton, Waco, Texas, of Texas Telephone Com- 
pany and Beaumont Telephone Company. 

J. B. Earle, Waco, Texas, of Texas Telephone Com- 
pany and Independent Telephone Company. 

C. T. McCreary, Austin, Texas, vice-president Taylor 
lelephone Company. 

E. D. Nims, Roff, I. T., vice-president Arkansas Valley 
Telephone Company (Oklahoma). 

H. M. Aubry of San Antonio Telephone Company and 
Commercial Telephone Company. 

©. L. Brailey, Austin, Texas, Austin City Telephone 
Company. 

C. W. Roberts, Abilene, Tex manager Abilene Tele- 
phone Company. 

N. H. Hollingsworth, Santa Anna, Texas, proprietor 
Mountain Telephone Company. 

L. R. Conroe, Goldthwaite, Texas, manager Goldthwaite 
Telephone Company. 

E. M. Hamilton, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Taylor Telephone 
Company. 

James S. Brailey, Wasseon, Ohio, president Lone Star 
Telephone Company and Grayson County Telephone Com- 
pany. 

G. W. Risser, Ottawa, Ohio, Grayson County Telephone 
Company. 

Fr. B. McElroy, Dallas, Grayson County Telephone 
Company. 

G. T. Curtis, Goldthwaite, Goldthwaite Toll Line Com- 
pany. 

J. R. Couch, Haskell, Texas, Haskell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Harry H. Gerhard, Austin, Texas. 

O. C. Obetz, Corsicana, Texas, manager Corsicana Tele- 
phone Company. 
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C. H. Roser, Muskogee, I. T., Indianola Telephone 
Company. 

The convention was. welcomed by Dr. J. L. Cooper, 
president of the Ft. Worth Board of Trade, whose address 
was responded to by Mr. C. N. Haskell in a most happy man- 
ner. After the routine work of the convention was disposed 
of interesting talks were listened to as to the best methods of 
construction, the selection of apparatus, the management of 
exchanges and the building of toll lines in Texas and the 
two territories. The reports from the stock raising regions, 
as well as the large cities of the state, were very encourag- 
ing. 

After electing the following officers to serve for the first 
year, the convention adjourned: J. E. Boynton, Waco, Tex., 
president ; C. W. Roberts, Abilene, Tex., first vice-president ; 
E. D. Nims, Roff, I. T., second vice-president ; C. H. Duffy, 
Muskogee, I. T., third vice-president; J. B. Earle, Waco, 
Tex., secretary and treasurer. 





DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY. 
PREPARED FOR TELEPHONY BY ANDREWS & MURDOCH, BERRIEN 
SPRINGS, MICH. 


IDENTITY OF RIGHTS OF TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANIES. 


Under the laws of various states granting to telegraph 
companies the right to construct their lines along the public 
highways, the right of telephone companies to similar privi- 
ieges has given rise to considerable litigation. The courts 
are following the rule that the telephone companies are en- 
titled to the rights granted telegraph companies. One of the 
recent cases decided was from Pennsylvania, being the ac- 
tion of the Peoples Telephone Company against the Berks 
& Dauphin Turnpike Road. The court held that a turnpike 
is a public highway, subject to the state law granting right 
of way privileges thereover to telegraph companies. Quot- 
ing, in part, from a former opinion upon the identity of 
rights of telegraph and telephone companies, the court said: 
“*A telephone is now regarded as a species of telegraph, 
hence is has been held that a statute applicable to the incor- 
poration of telegraph companies may be deemed to apply to 
telephone companies, although the. latter are not named.’ 
Judge Simonton, in Com. vs. Pennsylvania Tel. Co., 42 Leg. 
Int., 180, held that a telephone company incorporated under 
the act of 1874, and its supplement of 1876, is a telegraph 
company, within the meaning of the revenue act of 1879. In 
25 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law, p. 746, it is stated that, ‘as a rule, 
a statute concerning telegraphs, in the absence of special 
controlling conditions, may apply to telephones as_ well.’ 
And this rule is sustained by a number of citations in the 
notes on the same page.” 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY MUNICIPALITIES. 


In a suit instituted by the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany against the city of Sheboygan, 86 N. W. Rep., 657, the 
decision in the case of the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Company vs. the City of Minneapolis was followed. 
[hat case was recently referred to at length in the columns 
of TELEPHONY, and presented the question of the right of a 
telephone company to the use of the streets of a city for 
the erection and maintenance of its telephone poles, a state 
law giving to telephone companies the use of its highways 
for such purpose. As in the Minnesota case, the Wisconsin 
court holds that the term “highways” applies to the streets 
of a city. It says the right to construct and maintain poles 
in city streets is as ample and positive as to build in the 
country highways, except that it may be subject to stricter 
police regulation. Not one of the cases referred to can be 
justified except upon the theory that the statute in question 
grants to corporations of this kind a franchise—a special 
privilege which could not be legally exercised without legis- 
lative authority. Under it great corporations have been or- 
ganized, vast sums of money have been expended, thousands 
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of miles of poles and wires have been erected, and the sys- 
tems are being extended until the remotest hamlet in the state 
may communicate with the business centers with the utmost 
ease. So far as we are aware, this is the only statute from 
which the authority and power mentioned arises. Neither 
the city nor the state can destroy, or essentially modify, cor- 
porate franchises, except as the power is reserved in. the 
original grant or by the constitution. They may regulate the 
mode of doing business with reference to the comfort, wel- 
fare and safety of society, but cannot, under the pretense 
of regulating, take away any of the essential rights and 
privileges which the charter confers. 

Among the objections interposed by the city to the 
granting to the telephone company of a right of way for its 
poles was the refusal of the telephone company to submit 
to a requirement of the city regulating its charges for tolls. 
It was contended that the fixing of maximum charges for use 
of telephones or service in the city is a lawful police regula- 
iion to prevent extortion. That is based upon the assump- 
tion the power of police control possessed by the city is un- 
limited. The court said, “Such is not the fact. Such power 
is inherent in the state and is a necessary attribute of sov- 
ereignty. It does not pass to the minor divisions of govern- 
ment except by express grant, or by necessary implication 
from other powers granted. Every citizen holds his prop- 
erty subject to the proper exercise of this power, either by 
the state legislature directly or by public or municipal cor- 
porations to which the legislature may delegate it. No ex- 
press authority is given the city to regulate charges for tele- 
phone service, nor is there any express grant of power from 
which such authority can necessarily be implied. Con- 
struing the charter and the statute in the light of the rules 
of law stated, the city has authority to exercise its police 
power to protect the public from unnecessary obstructions, 
inconvenience and danger, and to determine in what manner 
the relator may-erect its poles so as to accomplish this result. 
It has no authority to impose other conditions. That power 
rests in the legislature. The power to regulate charges was 
not included in or incidental to the power to regulate the 
manner of using streets. There is not the remotest relation 


hetween them. The attempt of the city to justify its position _ 


on that ground must fail. 

The city also claimed the right to purchase at an ap- 
praised value, should it so desire, the plant and business of 
the telephone company. The court was emphatic in its con- 
demnation of his claim of right by the city, saying “The 
right to purchase relator’s exchange, if granted, would be a 
contract right of great value. So also as to the right to use 
the tops of the poles for fire alarm system, and the agree- 
ment as to forfeiture of property to the city in case of non- 
use. Such rights have no relation to the legitimate exercise 
of the power of police regulation. To permit the city to 
base its action upon considerations of financial benefit to 
itself would be allowing it to put its powers up for sale to 
the highest bidder. Nothing could be more vicious. Very 
soon the interest of the public would be at the mercy of 
local boards. The company willing to yield the greater num- 
ber of privileges or pay the most money would get the great- 
est favors. The embarrassments growing out of a recogni- 
tion of the existence of this right are so manifest and so 
manifold that we need spend no time in discussing them. We 
say without hesitation that the city has no right to barter 
with its police powers, or to exact for itself financial benefits 
as a condition for the public good and public welfare, and 
not for public gain. 

REVOCATION OF FRANCHISE. 


The case of the Phillipsburg Electric Lighting, Heating 
& Power Company against the town of Phillipsburg, N. J., 
49 At. Rep., 445, presents some points which may also prove 
of interest to telephone companies. The electric light com- 
pany had been granted a franchise to transact business 
within the municipality, and had, at considerable expense, 
installed a plant. Thereafter, for alleged failure to comply 
with the terms of its franchise, the council attempted by 
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ordinance to revoke the license. It was held that the munic: 
pality possesses no such power, and if the corporation is en- 
gaged in acts not warranted by its charter, or in violation of 
the laws of the state, that is a matter in which the state is 
concerned, and a proceeding to forfeit its franchise would 
be the appropriate remedy. 

EXCESSIVE DAMAGES FOR DEATH. 

The Mississippi Supreme Court has reduced a verdict 
in favor of Catharine Pitchford against the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Company from $25,000 to $12,500. 
This was an action for personal injuries to and for the death 
of plaintiff’s son, Thomas Pitchford, who received an injury 
resulting in death while in the employ of the company as 
lineman. At the time he was injured he was up a telephon 
pole fixing some wires that had gotten out of order and 
came in contact with a live wire and was thrown to the 
ground, receiving fatal injuries. The court found no revers 
ible error, except as to the amount of the verdict, and ac 
cordingly reduced that in the amount stated. 


INJURY FROM GUARD WIRES. 


J. Winthrop Sias sued the Lowell, Lawrence & Haver- 
hill Street Railway Cempany for damages sustained while 
he was working for the People’s Telephone Company in 
Haverhill, Mass. The pole from which the plaintiff fell 
was one of the series owned by the Haverhill & Amesbury 
Street Railway Company. By a writing of October, 1897, 
this company granted to the Peopie’s Telephone Company 
the right to use these poles, among others, “for the purpose 
of conveying wires and cables,” the teleplione company pay 
ing a certain consideration therefor, and agreeing to “as- 
sume all risks as to any damages which might arise from or 
to their employes while working on the poles.” Upon these 
poles at the time of the accident were two sets of wires, one 
owned and used by the street railway company and one by 
the telephone company. Bunce. a foreman of the telephone 
company, located a “leakage” of electricity as being at the 
iron pole next to the wooden pole from which the plaintiff 
fell. With the plaintiff, both being servants of the tele 
phone company, he started out “to clear the trouble.” He 
testified that the guard wire over and parallel with the trol- 
ley wire had sagged so that there was danger that the trolley 
wire might be pushed against it by the trolley of a passing 
car, and he thought that the “leakage” into the guard wire 
over which he saw the damaged telephone wire lying might 
have been caused in that way. After fixing the span con 
nected with the iron pole, they proceeded to the wooden pole. 
The plaintiff mounted the pole for the purpose of tightening 
the span wire. He released the span wire from the insulator 
near the pole, put a strap in which there was a small vise 
around the pole, then tightened the wire, which he held by 
means of the vise and strap, and while in the act of attach- 
ing the wire to the insulator received a shock and fell. It is 
thus seen that the plaintiff was injured while at work upon a 
wire of the railway company. It does not appear that this 
was at the request or solicitation of the railway company 
It does not appear that the telephone company was ex 
pected to repair or meddle with the wires of the railway 
company, except, perhaps, to keep the poles at the proper 
rake, or that the latter solicited or allowed the former to 
interfere with its wires. The plaintiff at the time of his in- 
jury was at work, not upon a telephone wire, but upon a 
wire of the railway company, without its permission, ex- 
press or implied. While the plaintiff was thus at work the 
highest duty the railroad company owed to him was that 
of not willfully or wantonly injuring him. 

The court held that the judgment in favor of the de- 
fendants on the fact found should be sustained. 





“T consider TELEPHONY the best, most complete and 
tnoroughly comprehensive telephone journal ever published. 
C. R. LANGLEY, Megr., 
Munising Telephone & Electric Co., 
Munising, Mich.” 
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THE SHANGHAI, CHINA, EXCHANGE, 


While China is one of the largest countries of the world 
in point of area and population, it is backward in many re- 
spects in adopting the improvements of modern times. With 
very few railway and telegraph lines, it has fewer telephone 
lines or exchanges. 

By courtesy of the Ericsson Telephone Company, 296 
Broadway, New York City, we illustrate the first sections 
of a telephone switchboard installed at Shanghai, China, and 
recently placed in operation. This is a full-multiple board 
made by L. M. Ericsson & Co., Stockholm, Sweden, and the 
ultimate capacity is 5,000 subscribers. Our readers will ob- 
serve that while the “chief” is a lady operator,-and was im- 
ported from Sweden with the switchboard, the others are 
all natives. It is said that they are remarkably apt in learn- 
ing to operate, quick in their movements and naturally 
patient and persistent, and they readily become expert opera- 
tors. With a good knowledge of the English language and 
an “open door” to enter the United States, it might be imag- 
ined that in this line the so-called “heathen Chinee” would 
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supplied as may be required. As switchboards of this same 
pattern are already in operation in the United States, the 
Ericsson Company will take pleasure in giving further in- 
formation to those who are interested. 





A NEW IDEA IN BATTERIES AND GUY ANCHORS. 


They say “necessity is the mother of invention,” and 
the many new shapes of telephone boxes, has created a de- 




















LA SALLE ELECTRIC COMPANY'S BATTERIES. 
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not be slow in occupying the field to a large extent, just as mand for a small, compact, wet battery, to be used in series, 


has been done by them in the hand laundry business. 

The operation of the Ericsson full-multiple switchboard 
is extremely simple, each section being divided into five 
panels for convenience, and in large boards an annex is 
placed at each end. The plugs and cords are placed on two 
different planes, the answering below and the calling above, 
which is of great advantage to the operator, as the answering 
tacks are just above the answering plugs, thus separating 
them entirely from the calling plugs and multiple jacks. In 
case of a call the operator answers and can connect directly 
from her own division with any other subscriber in the 
hoard, thus giving very quick service and saving the time of 
the calling subscriber and of the other operators. 

Each operator has eighteen pairs of cords and plugs, 
which provides for the busiest exchanges. The board is so 
made that busy subscribers’ lines can be removed from one 
operator to another, thus distributing the work quite evenly. 
Fach operator has a counter, which records automatically 
all the out-going calls from her division of the board. 

It is said that this will be made a model exchange, and 
additional sections are on the way to Shanghai, now, which 
will increase the size of the board; other sections are to be 


sc as to occupy the smallest possible space. This “need” 
seems to have been met by the La Salle Electric Company’s 
special telephone battery, shown in the cut. As will be seen, 
ach single battery is triangular in shape, so that the two 
being put together form a perfect square. The elements 
used are the old reliable bag, with the Le Clanche zinc. 
The bag can be made of the usual size and finds ample room 
in the large end of the triangular jar. The peculiar feature 
of this battery is its adjustability. A pair of these battery 
jars can be placed in combination in a telephone box four 
and three-quarters inches square. By moving them apart 
the two jars can be placed in a space 634 by 344 inches. A 
box 4x6 inches will also hold two of these jars. In these 
days of space economy there will undoubtedly be a ready 
market for this adjustable, triangular battery jar, which will 
give the advantages of small space, combined with the 
strength and reliability of the bag battery. The company 
have been supplying its goods to some of the largest tele- 
phone manufacturing companies, as well as to a number of 
exchanges. 

Perhaps of equal or greater importance to the ex- 
changes is the new “guy anchor,” which the La Salle Elec- 
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tric Company also advertises in this issue. It is well known 
that for years there has been a desire on the part of ex- 
changes and toll line builders to securely anchor their guy 
wires, without the expense of digging the usual trench. 
The idea is simply the old double harpoon hay fork, made 
to operate underground instead of under the barn roof. This 
anchor, by means @fathe cap screwed on the top of the hol- 
low barrel, which furnishes the framework of the anchor, 
can be driven into the ground to any desired depth, the cap 
removed and the double tined harpoon inserted and driven 
into place. The tines automatically enter the soil at the 
point of the barrel, and assume the shape shown in the right- 
hand figure of the cut. The tube is circular or rectangular 
and of sufficient size to allow of a long flat broad tine—not 
less than one and a half inches wide, by six inches long, 
which, as will be readily seen, offers the greatest resistance ; 
in fact, the inventor claims the resisting power is limited 
mly by the strength of the steel of which the device is made. 
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hear thunder. Indeed, people in cities are no longer tim 
orous about thunder-storms, because the percentage of 
damage actually done by lightning is growing smaller 
every year in the larger towns. 





SWEDISH - AMERICAN FACTORY. 


The Swedish-American Telephone Company, Chicago, 
reports a steadily increasing business, which has necessitatec| 
the enlargement of its manufacturing space three times this 
year. The company has installed a great deal of new ma 
chinery and removed its general offices to the ground floor, 
adjoining its salesrooms. President Overshiner says the 
company is busier than it has ever been in its history, and 
will shortly have to again increase its manufacturing facili 
ties. While the demand for Swedish-American apparatus 
is increasing in this country, a great deal of the company’s 
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Sticks, stones and roots, which have been in the way of 
other anchors, with this new model only serve to increase 
‘he much desired resistance. 

Both the anchor and the battery have been fully covered 
by patent applications, now pending. 

The new company claims for its product the utmost per- 
fection that experience and skill can produce, and wiil be 
glad to send prices and printed matter upon request. Ad- 
dress the La Salle Electric Company, Chicago. 





LIGHTNING AND THE TELEPHONE. 


Time was when every telephone bore a conspicuous 
notice warning patrons against using it during a thunder- 
storm, says an exchange. The warning was a reasonable 
and very necessary one in the early days of the art, but 
to-day it no longer exists because the reason for it has 
passed away. Methods of protecting electrical circuits 
against damage by lightning have become so perfect that 
‘ear is no longer felt of any accident or danger from this 
ause. The telephone works practically as well during 
\ thunder-storm as at any other time, and people no lon- 
ger avoid the neighborhood of electric lights when they 
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product is being shipped into foreign countries. The United 
States government has adopted this company’s receiver for 
use in its wireless telegraphy system. 

The Swedish-American Company is making a special 
offer to buyers of telephone equipment and asks that all pros 
pective purchasers read the company’s advertisement in this 
issue of TELEPHONY. It is especially asked that all telephone 
men write for the company’s new “Encyclopedia,” which 
will be sent postpaid to any address upon request. 





An Austrian electrician has devised a telephone which 
takes care of itself. It has a phonograph attachment, and 
when the owner is away from home, he simply sets the 
machine to say to those who call him up: “I am away from 
home. The phonograph will take the message.” 





Long distance service has been opened up between Pitts 
burg and Cleveland over Independent lines. The Pittsburg 
and Allegheny Telephone Company own the lines from Pitts 
burg to Beaver Falls, while the United States Telephone 
Company built from Beaver Falls to Cleveland. The service 
is very satisfactory. 
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AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT. 


The Globe Automatic Telephone Company, 31-45 West 
Randolph street, Chieago, reports that its automatic system 
is meeting with marked success. The company has recently 
installed an exchange in George, Lowa, replacing a manual 
switchboard and doubling the number of subscribers. The 
owners and subscribers have sent the Globe Company a 
number of letters, in which they speak very highly of the 
new system. The Globe automatic system is guaranteed by 
the manufacturers to give entire satisfaction. The Globe 
Company is composed of the following gentlemen: 





F A. LUNDQOUIST J. E. NORLING. 

The president of the company, Mr. J. E. Norling is 
largely interested in real estate; also largely interested in 
mining properties and owner of the Swedish Tribune, a 
thirty-year-old paper, the leading organ of the Seandinavians 
of America. The manager, F. A. Lundquist is well-known 
to the telephone public, having been actively engaged in 
telephonic work for twelve years, especially associated with 
automatic telephony, and has many patents to his credit, he 
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being one of the first to enter a field that was once consid- 
ered impossible, in which to achieve success. His first ef- 
forts were with the Strowger company; later organized 
the National Automatic Telephone Company, which com- 
pany is using a number of his patented inventions. Aside 
from the gentlemen named, the Globe company has the 
mechanical, electrical and inventive ingenuity of Mr. J. J. 
Brownrigg and Mr. J. K. Norstrom, thus having a thor- 
oughly practical mechanical department, as well as capable 
men as business managers. Mr. P. O. Norling, a prosperous 
business man of Galva, IIl., is the secretary and treasurer 
of the company. 





NEW OPERATOR’S KEY. 
Many advantages are claimed for the operator’s key 
manufactured by the Chicago Telephone Supply Company, 
Chicago, which is illustrated herewith, The company claims 


the key to be a radical improvement on existing forms, 
original and distinctive. The cord springs normally rest in 
contact with two bus bars, each of which ties together one 
side of the two cords. The receiver, or secondary circuit, 
is attached to two springs normally out of circuit, but which 
are bridged between the cord bus bars when the lever is 
pressed forward. The generator circuit is attached to two 
springs, which are connected with two bus bars, one on 
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CHICAGO OPPERATOR’S KEY. 
either side. Pressing either push button will break the cir- 
cuit between the cord springs and the cord bus bars. It will 
further make contact between the cord springs and the 
generator bus bars, thus throwing the generator current on 
the cord and line. 

Many defective switchboards would give fairly good 
service if the operator's key were constructed properly. 
This factory will be glad to correspond with exchanges 
operating such boards, with a view to supplying Chicago 
keys. 





COUNTRY HOME TELEPHONES. 


The Country Home Telephone Manufacturing Com 
pany, Chicago, Ill., has placed on the market something en- 
tirely new in telephones. It will be seen from the accompany 
ing illustrations that this company has evolved a telephone 
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which is unlike anything at present on the market. “A tel- 
ephone message for you” is the title of a little booklet which 
the company will be pleased to send postpaid upon request. 





“Your monthly has been and is very valuable to me. 
E. B. CROSBY, Propr., 
Crosby Telephone Line, and Factory, 
Lockport, N. Y.” 
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STANDARD CONSTRUCTION APPARATUS. 

The Standard Construction Company, 90-98 Market 
street, Chicago, is sending to telephone buyers its new tele- 
phone catalogue No. 17, as™well as special net price list 





STANDARD CONSTRUCTION APPARATUS. 


and a descriptive switchboard folder which especially calls 
attention to the Standard “Howler.” Cuts of some oi the 
company’s apparatus are herewith shown, namely, its port- 
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able desk telephone, compact dry cell wall telephone and 
central battery telephone. The company invites correspond- 
ence and will be pleased to send catalogue and prices upon 
request. 





TELEPHONE NOTES FROM TEXAS. 


Successful independent telephone exchanges are in 
operation in Waco, San Antonio, Houston, Bryan, Abi- 
lene, Palestine, Huntsville, Georgetown, Corsicana and a 
large number of the smaller towns while exchanges are 
being built in Austin, Temple, Belton, Taylor, Tyler and 
Beaumont. Toll lines are being rapidly built to connect 
these towns and a number of smaller points, the contracts 
having been let for about 2,350 miles of copper trunk 
lines. Franchises have been grantd in Cleburne and 
Waxahachie and work will soon begin there, while fran- 
chises are now pending in the only other two larger cities 
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of Texas, viz.: Dallas and Ft. Worth. A majority of 
these franchises have been granted to Messrs. Boynton 
and Earle of Waco, to whom is largely due the develop 
ment of the telephone field in Texas. 

In Oklahoma The Arkansas Valley Telephone Com. 
pany, of which Mr. John N. Noble is president and E. D. 
Nims of Roff, 1. T., is vice president, has eleven ex 
changes and 756 miles of toll lines covering the thickly 
settled portion of that territory while the Bell Company 
has only three exchanges in Oklahoma, none of which 
have as many as a hundred telephones in operation. There 
are numbers of smaller exchanges owned by individuals 
in almost every important town in the Indian Territory 
while the Bell Company has no lines in this vicinity. The 
close commercial relations existing between Texas and 
these Territories suggest and demonstrate the neces 
sity for the Independent Télephone Association that has 
recently been formed. 





NEW “ADVANCE” APPARATUS. 
The Advance Telephone and Electric Company, Chicago, 
reports a steadily increasing demand for its apparatus. The 
company is making a special offer to prospective buyers of 
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magneto bells and receivers. Cuts of two pieces of appa 
ratus are herewith presented. The magneto bell has heavy 
cut cog gears, automatic shunt, and is fully guaranteed. 
The receiver shown is the company’s new style double pole, 
for which many advantages are claimed. Five styles of 
receivers are manufactured by the company. Bulletins and 
price list of “Advance” apparatus will be sent upon request 





The catalogues published by numerous electrical 
manufacturing concerns in the United States are models 


of artistic excellence, says an exchange. It has come to 
be recognized in these later years that the same rules 


which apply in the selection of a salesman must apply 
equally and perhaps with greater force in the preparation 
of a catalogue or price list illustrating the goods manu 
factured. It must present a neat and attractive appear 
ance and it must not be marred by any cheapness of man 
ufacture or dress. In other words the impression cre 
ated by a beautiful pamphlet goes a long way toward es 
tablishing in the mind of its reader an appreciation of the 
goods which it describes. At the same time the new pro- 
cesses of illustration have become relatively inexpensive 
and there is no longer any excuse for poor pictures or for 
any lack of them. It is worth the serious consideration 
of any concern which desires to put out a circular or cat 
alogue to study the subject with the same care that it 
would use in the. selection of a man to represent it on the 
road. In asense its catalogue is its salesman. It trav- 
els into offices and it must speak for itself when it has 
arrived, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE CENTRAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., wishes to send its new tele- 
phone and supply catalogue to anyone interested. 

THE ERICSSON TELEPHONE COMPANY, New 
York, is sending out a very original and handsome series of 
advertising cards, designed by Samuel Jaros, New York. 

THE KEYSTONE ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa., is sending out a new catalogue 
and supplement, which shows the company’s complete line 
of apparatus. 

THE ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, has just issued descriptive matter pertaining to its new 
series and bridging cabinet-type telephones. Circular will be 
mailed upon application. 

THE ACME ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, is 
‘alling attention to its high-grade line of telephone appa- 
ratus. The company is making a special offer for August 
and invites correspondence from prospective buyers. 

THE J. EDWARD OGDEN COMPANY, New 
York, is sending out its 1901 catalogue of plain and galvan- 
ized electrical construction material. Telephone men will find 
much of interest in this catalogue, which will be sent upon 
request. 

THE EUREKA ELECTRIC COMPANY, Chicago, 
is sending to the trade its latest telephone and construction 
material catalogue. The company will also send upon re- 
quest its “flag girl,’ which is printed in colors and is a dis- 
tinct novelty. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SPECIALTY COM- 
PANY, Chicago, has just issued a leaflet, illustrating and 
describing the Schwarze telephone. This instrument is 
meeting with marked success and is sold under the com- 
pany's guarantee. 

THE COLUMBIA TELEPHONE MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY, Chicago, is mailing to the trade 
“Bulletin No. 1,” which illustrates and describes the com- 
pany’s apparatus. This bulletin will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon request. 

THE UNION SWITCHBOARD COMPANY, Erie, 
Pa., has issued a pamphlet descriptive of the “Union Multi- 
ple Switchboard.” Several of the illustrations are reproduc- 
tions of photographs of a large switchboard of this type 
installed in an exchange. 

THE PERU ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Peru, Ind., will be pleased to send its “Red 
Book” to those requesting its catalogue. This “Red Book” 
‘ontains illustrations and descriptions of the Peru products, 
which consist of porcelain electrical specialties. 

THE KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Chicago, is distributing, from its Pan-Ameri- 
can exhibit in the Electricity Building, a unique souvenir of 
its efforts in connection with the exposition, in the form of 
a handsome card case and memorandum book. 

THE CENTRAL ELECTRIC COMPANY of Chi- 
cago carries a large and complete stock-of all types of the 
Edison-Lalande batteries, battery parts and renewals. This 
company is also offering to the public a new dry battery 
called “The Ideal,’’ which in actual tests has given excep- 
tionally good results. 

THE STERLING ELECTRIC COMPANY, Lafay- 
ette, Ind,. is furnishing switchboards, protective devices and 
telephones for the following exchanges, which are now in 
course of construction: Bronson, Mich.; Stockwell, Man- 
son, Kirkpatrick, Goldsmith and Clarks Hill, Ind. Also to 
\lexis, Toledo and Tremont, IIl. . 

THE ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, has issued and is sending to those interested a new 
book, entitled “Practical Telephone Manual.” It contains a 
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great deal of useful information for telephonists. It was 
written and compiled by Mr. S. A. Dinsmore, manager of the 
company’s telephone department. 


THE VOUGHT-BERGER COMPANY, La Crosse, 
Wis., has just published a very attractive little booklet, de- 
scribing the “Vought” telephone, which will be sent post 
free upon request. The booklet is well printed and illus- 
trated, the front cover showing a reproduction of a photo- 
graph by “Pryor,” entitled “Hello, Papa.” 


THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, has just is- 
sued one of the finest and most complete telephone cata- 
iogues ever printed. It illustrates and describes the complete 
line of apparatus manufactured by this well-known com- 
pany. The catalogue will be sent to any address upon re- 
quest. 


D. M. STEWARD, Chattanooga, Tenn., advises that 
owing to difficulty with the stockholders, the D. M. Steward 
Manufacturing Company, manufacturers of the lava elec- 
tric insulators, will cease to exist after July, 1901, and that 
he will continue as sole manufacturer of this class of prod- 
uct under his own name, with offices at 107 Chambers street, 
New York. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, Scranton, Pa., call attention to the fact that 
instruction is given throughout the entire year, the vaca- 
tions of the principals and instructors being arranged so that 
ihere is no interruption in the work of the schools. This 
affords an opportunity for mechanics and others who have 
a dull season during the summer to take up a course by mail 
and make good use of what would otherwise be waste time. 


THE NON-POLARIZING DRY BATTERY COM- 
PANY, New York, has completed arrangements with the 
Strobel & Wilken Company, 591 Broadway, New York, to 
act as its general selling agent. All communications and 
orders should be sent to the Strobel & Wilken Company. 
The Non-Polarizing Dry Battery Company will devote its 
entire time to the manufacturing of its O. K. battery. This 
battery is claimed to be the only one that does not deteriorate 
when not used. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, Grand Rapids, Mich., announce the publication of 
a complete course in telephone diagrams, starting with sim- 
ple and fundamental circuits and gradually working up to 
the more complicated but well understood systems, includ- 
ing magneto, central energy, automatic call, full supervisory, 
trunking, party line and selective calling systems. All dia- 
grams are clear and plain and are published in a form suit- 
able for carrying about and using for reference. Special 
circuits are furnished upon request and correspondence is 
solicited. 


THE WESTERN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY COM- 
PANY of St. Louis, who are exclusive territorial agenrs for 
the Western Telephone Construction Company, states that 
its telephone department is crowded with orders, and that it 
has been meeting with unusual success with the new central 
battery system. This company has been especially successful 
with this system in small exchanges. It states that wherever 
it has been installed it has given entire satisfaction in every 
way. It has recently gotten out a set of bulletins covering 
a number of entirely new telephone devices, which will be 
mailed wpon application. 


THE STANDARD TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, Madison, Wis., at its annual meeting, recently 
held, increased the capital stock to $300,000. The following 
officers were elected: Thomas H. Gill, attorney for the 
Wisconsin Central Railway, Milwaukee, president; A. L. 
Hutchinson of Weyauwega, Wis., president of the Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association of Wisconsin, vice-president and 
general manager, and E. W. Batchelder of Madison, secre- 
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tary and treasurer. These three officers constitute an execu- 
tive board. The business of the company is in a prosperous 
condition, and the new officers will spare no expense or labor 
to perfect and increase the sale of Standard apparatus. 


THE WILLIAMS ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has just issued a new catalogue of telephones and 
telephone parts which it manufactures. The book is of con- 
venient size, artistically printed on heavy paper, and substan- 
tially bound. The illustrations are more than ordinarily 
good, and show a half dozen types of the Williams instru- 
ments, and many illustrations of magneto bells, receivers, 
long-arm transmitters, switchboard generators, etc. The 
booklet also has some interesting suggestions of value to 
telephone users.” 


THE CENTURY TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, 24 Superior Viaduct, Cleveland, Ohio, has re- 
cently issued, in pamphlet form, separately, data relative to 
exchange telephones and accessories, interior telephones, 
cable terminals, etc. This company is rapidly increasing the 
line of telephone apparatus, which it is manufacturing, and 
its type of switchboard is now being installed in a number 
of new exchanges, the most recent of which, the Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., exchange, is said to be one of the most complete 
and modérn yet constructed. 


THE MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
COMPANY of New York and Chicago has just issued and is 
sending out to the trade its new general catalogue and price 
list No. 12. The catalogue contains 462 pages, filled with 
iilustrations and descriptive matter which clearly set forth 
the complete line of electric light, household, telephone, tele- 
graph and railway supplies manufactured by this well-known 
firm. The company will promptly answer all inquiries for 
prices and discounts. Its New York offices are located at 32 
Cortlandt street, and its Chicago offices are at 186 to 188 
Fifth avenue. 

THE HAINES & NOYES COMPANY, Chicago, 
state that their business is growing very rapidly. Among 
the orders for exchanges closed might be mentioned Elma, 
N. Y., and Las Cruces, N. M., the latter for the M. & M. 
Mining Company. The company has also shipped a num- 
ber of telephones to St. Johns, N. S., and has orders for 
three other towns outside of Buffalo, which will be equipped 
some time this fall. The company has put on the market a 
new central energy wall telephone, which is very small and 
compact. This telephone may be had at a very reasonable 
price and is furnished with or without a condenser, and 
with 1,000 ohms or 1,600 ohms ringers. Descriptive mat- 
ter regarding this instrument or any apparatus manufac- 
tured by the company will be gladly furnished. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, will have on the 
market within thirty days a complete line of high-grade tel- 
ephone apparatus, which has been designed and built under 
the patents and personal supervision of Mr. W. E. McCor- 
mick, one of the best known electrical and mechanical en- 
gineers in the telephone field. The product of the new com- 
pany will include multiple, central energy, flashlight or visual 
signal switchboards, as well as a complete line of bridging 
and series telephones, and, in fact, everything needed for the 
equipment of an exchange of any size. The company invites 
correspondence from prospective purchasers of telephone ap- 
paratus. 

THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, Chicago, has gone to a considerable expense 
in getting out what is termed “An Encyclopedia of Every- 
thing Pertaining to Telephony.” It is published in the inter- 
ests of telephone men generally. The book is written in 
plain English, technical terms being avoided. However, all 
commonly used technical terms are defined. Twenty-five 
diagrams are shown and the book contains a great number 
of tables in reference to wire, cables, poles, batteries, etc. A 
blank form of franchise is shown, subscribers’ contracts and 


standard specifications for building a complete exchange are 
given, as well as much other valuable information. The 
hook will be sent postpaid to any part of the world if you 
mention this publication. , 


_. THE AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS of Prov 
idence is mailing to patrons and friends a most artistic “re 
membrance for Independence Day.” ‘The first page of this 
patriotic booklet presents the old Liberty Bell, surrounded by 
a wreath, above which is the eagle, with a streamer bearing 
the national motto in his mouth. The interior pages contain 
a fine etching of Independence Hall; pen and ink drawings 
of the chair occupied by John Hancock as president of the 
Congress of 1776, and the table on which the Declaration 
of Independence was signed. Then follows a very interest 
ing two-page story of the old hall itself and the part it played 
in the eventful period when American liberty was born. 
This little reminder of our nation’s early struggles and vic 
tories is as pleasing to the artistic eye as the progressive 
spirit and admirable business methods of the American 
Electrical Works are to its patrons. 

THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC FUSE COMPANY 
advises that it has purchased all the rights of manufacture 
and sale on the patents of Chas. A. Rolfe, and will hereafter 
be the exclusive manufacturers of Rolfe protectors and 
specialties. The business of the Rolfe Electric Company 
will be transferred to the fuse company, and preparations are 
being made to put the Rolfe devices on the market in large 
quantities at much lower prices than ever before. The 
American Electric Fuse Company will manufacture the 
Rolfe protectors in all the different designs, and will also 
introduce several new and distinct styles of protectors, es- 
pecially designed for protection of small exchanges. The 
Rolfe protectors have been adopted and passed as approved 
protectors by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, hav- 
ing successfully stood every test. Correspondence in rela- 
tion to the Rolfe Electric Company or to Rolfe protectors 
should be addressed to the American Electric Fuse Com 
pany factory, Adrian, Mich. 


THE WESTERN TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 


- COMPANY, Chicago, reports that business has béen large 


during June and July. In addition to receiving and filling 
contracts for multiple and central battery apparatus, includ- 
ing a recent order for twelve hundred capacity, complete 
cefitral battery equipment, for the Pan Telephone Company, 
Fort Smith, Ark., orders have also been received for from 
fifty to four hundred line switchboards from Embreeville, 
Chadd’s Ferry, Honey Grove, Muncy, Newberry, Tamaqua, 
Hanover, Coatesville and Bellefonte, Pa.; Brandon, Vt.,; 
Orange, Mo.; Greenwood, Miss.; Paullina and Wayland, 
Ia., and Lestershire, N. Y. Orders for Western Express 
No. 1, No. 3 and central battery telephones are large. The 
“Western” not only enjoys the distinction of being ‘the 
pioneer” Independent telephone manufacturing company of 
the United States, but also of owning and operating its own 
factory, one of the largest plants devoted exclusively to the 


manufacture of telephone apparatus. The new factory is: 


located at Winthrop Harbor, IIl., north of Chicago, and is 
most complete in all details. The offices and salesrooms of 
the company are in the Fisher building, Chicago, where 
customers and friends are cordially invited to visit when 
in Chicago. 





Some interesting information relating to the tele- 
phone in Canada has recently been published by the 
Board of Trade, which shows that in 1900 there were 
52,417 instruments in use, which is an increase of 18,917 
over 1895. At the present time there are 38 companies in 
the Dominion carrying on a public telephone business, 
and these dispatched no less than 156,217,627 messages. 
While in 1895 the average was 5 9-10 messages per diem 
for each subscriber, the latest figures taken give an aver- 
age of 8 2-10 messages, which speaks well-for the 
progress made in this direction during the past five years. 
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MR. BURT G. HUBBELL. 

Mr. B. G. Hubbell of Cleveland, Ohio, who is a promi- 
nent figure in the Independent telephone field, has recently 
been elected president of the Consolidated Telephone, Tele- 
graph and Cable Company of America, and of the Interocean 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. These companies were 
incorporated a short time ago, the first with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000, under the laws of Delaware, and the latter 
with a capital of $2,000,000, under the laws of New York. 
At the meeting a plan of action was outlined and the interest 
of the Century Telephone Construction Company, of which 
Mr. Hubbell is president, and which has been operating inde- 
pendent exchanges in western New York state and building 
long-distance telephone lines for more than a year, were 
formally transferred to the Interocean Telephone and Tele- 
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graph Company. The two new companies will work in har- 
mony with the Telephone, Telegraph and Cable Company of 
America, according to reports, and it is planned to control 
the indef'ndent telephone interests west of New York City 
and east of the territory of the Federal Telephone Company. 
The board of directors of the Interocean company is as fol- 
lows: W. H. Price, president of the City Trust Company ; 
R. N. Parmeley, president of the American Exchange Bank ; 
J. H. Fuller, of the Stone-Fuller Company; Luther Allen, 
president of the Bankers’ National Bank; C. H. Stewart, 
secretary of the Euclid Avenue Trust and Savings Company ; 
E. G. Tillotson, secretary and treasurer of the Cleveland 
Trust Company; H. D. Critchfield, general counsel of the 
Federal Telephone Company; K. F. Gill and B. G. Hubbell. 

Much interest is attached to these new organizations, as 
Mr. Hubbell has been for many mofiths quietly developing 
the telephone interests of western New York state and has in 
the neighborhood of 25 smaller companies under his control. 
Mr. Hubbell is a man considerably under forty, and has de- 
voted his career to the progress of telephony, and is recog- 
nized as an able organizer and financier. 
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PRACTICAL LINE CONSTRUCTION, 
BY L. W. BURCH. 


The proper way to construct a toll line that would 
eliminate all bad features, possibly has not yet been found, 
but the fact that we can do better than has been done in 
the past is evident. The building of a toll line or city 
exchange. depends almost entirely upon the people who 
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build it; in fact, any experienced eye can read the charac- 
ter of the builders in what they have built. Of course, 
these conditions do not always prove true, because many 
exchanges are to-day in very bad shape, as regards con- 
struction, mainly through unprecedented growth of the 
cxchange. Nevertheless there is too much leaning toward 
the so-called cheap construction. I do not know of an ex- 
change to-day the foundation for which was made too large 
or even large enough. ‘The older ones in the business are 
gradually getting to understand the fact that the telephone 
business does not consist of a bean pole, a piece of barbed 
wire and an oyster can. It is something entirely differ- 
ent. They are realizing now what they should have real- 
ized when they first formed their company to go into busi- 
ness. There is not nor never will be anything enter into 
the telephone business to deter or stunt its growth so much 
as the so-called cheap construction. The telephone busi- 
ness is of greater importance than people can possibly real- 
ize. I am sure that if those who engage in the business 
realized the importance and magnitude to which it is sure 
to grow, we would have better initial installations. We 
would not see common door mat or fence wire used or 
No. 4 knobs put up where brackets should be used, or 
brackets used where cross-arms belonged. 

It is to be regretted that the telephone business could 
not have been handed down to us in a more compact and 
complete form, thereby leaving little for the “Smart Aleck,” 
who becomes a full-fledged electrician (in his own mind) 
in three to six months’ association with the business, to add 
and take away from,.at his own sweet will, and leave a 
pole line or an exchange an object of pity. 

A salesman is often called upon to state what the best 
articles are to use for this or that, and if he knows his 
business he would know what is best, but invariably his cus 
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tomer will ask, “Yes, but isn’t there something cheaper? 
Now, then, to go down through the line in this way, buying 
because it is cheaper; what will the purchaser have in the 
end? As he has done in the purchase of his material, so 
will he do in the purchase of his labor, and what exchange 
has not felt the hand of cheap labor? If we are to have 
telephone exchanges that will give service and _ toll 
lines which can be talked over, then we must divorce the 
telephone business from Mr. Cheap Construction and his 
partner, Mr. Smart Aleck, and their junk-shop sources of 
supply. 

In constructing a toll line or exchange it is of great 
importance to start right, thus enabling the exchange to be 
increased without any great outlay of expense. This is genu- 
ine economy. To commence by using little short poles, 
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brackets and knobs, with possibly a cross-arm here and 
there, is throwing money and time away. You have got 
to do it all over again and do it right. Why not do it right 
at the start? 

It is reasonable to expect that if the city grants you 
a franchise they will furnish some city official clothed with 
authority to locate your poles or to approve of the location 
of same. When you know where your line is going you 
will know what size poles to order. Order them long 
enough to go over the trees and other obstructions. The 
proper way to avoid controversy with the owners of shade 
trees is to stretch your wires over them and not through 
them. A stronger and more substantial line can be built 
by putting the poles closer together, not over 100 feet apart. 

Mistakes have been made in not having enough cross- 
arm capacity, necessitating the use of brackets or knobs, fill- 
ing the pole up with wires until it is a sight to behold. Of 
course this is meant to be temporary, but then temporary 
work grows rapidly into permanent work and remains so 
until it falls down. 

All poles should be peeled, dressed up, housed and 
gained. Also a few extra gains should be cut while the 
pole is on the ground. The top of the pole should be 
painted, as should be all of the gains, and I advocate the 
painting of the poles at least two coats of good paint. 

Dig the holes deep enough and when setting the poles 
care should be taken to fill the holes with dry, loose dirt 
and rock, well tamped, not simply stepped on at the sur- 
tace. Use the tamping bars on. the first shovelful of dirt 
and with three to tamp and one to shovel the work ought 
to be well done. 

Before the wire is stretched we must guy the poles. 
This is often forgotten and the result is a number of poles 
pulled out at an angle of nearly, if not quite, forty-five de- 
grees. Under-estimating the strain and building the line 
cheaply cuts down the size and number of guys used, but 
experience has taught that if we are to have a good, sub- 
stantial line, it must be well guyed. I do not think there 
is any money saved in making up your own twisted guys. 
Certainly men without proper machinery cannot get the 
even strain on each strand necessary to the strength of 
the guy. 

Guy rods are more sightly than wooden posts and with 
the use of guy clamps you are enabled to “come up” with 
the end of the guy and take the slack out of it without 
cutting the wire. We mention guy rods, etc., for more 
than one reason. We see as we visit different exchanges 
and electric light plants guys run to every coriceivable ob- 
ject that appears to have a reasonably firm anchorage; but 
this is cheap construction and has to be done over again. 
New buildings are built or the old tree dies or in a number of 
ways you are compelled to remove your guy wires. All this 
costs money which could have been saved if the guys had 
heen made fast to mother earth with the help of a good 
guy rod, 

In cross-arming, care should be taken to cut the gain 
for the cross-arm intended to go into it, for the reason 
that cross-arms, under the best conditions, will vary a little 
in size, enough to make them fit loose or be just too large 
to enter the gain. The cross-arm should be made a driv- 
ing fit and should be drawn up tight with lag screws and 
no space left behind it. All cross-arms should be braced. 

ag screws of %4x6, %x7 or Y%x8 inches should be used 

| fasten the cross-arms on with. Carriage bolts #%x3% 
naa for the braces and %x3 inch lags for heel bolts. 
“hese are the proper sizes for ordinary construction, larger 
i necessary. 

Live oak pins, dry and cut from standing timber, make 
‘he best pins for ordinary or straight line work, but. for end, 
orner or junction poles black locust pins should be used. 

Pole steps should be used on all poles if you desire to 
eep them looking decent, to say nothing of lessening the 
trength of the poles by being spurred and cut to pieces. 

Running service wires is one of the important features 
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of good construction, and, according to my observation, | 
find it almost the worst class of work done by the Inde- 

pendent companies. There seems to be no character to the 
werk, no defined or set rules to follow. The scheme seems 
to be to run the service wires any way, only do it quick and 
get the job done so we can get the rental started. Look 
at the work in your own town and see if it cannot be im 

proved. How many will find the service wires in such a 
condition as to obstruct a fireman at work? How many 
hang with slack enough to make two connections? Who 
is to blame? The foreman who has everything to do with 
but takes too much time to himself, or the foreman who has 
nothing to do with in material and little if any help, or 
the president or secretary or manager who will not pro 
vide and is not a practical man or one who would have an 
exchange without a repair account; who is to blame? 
Mr. Smart Aleck or Mr. Cheap Construction? Where can 
you find a local exchange to-day that is built right all the 
way through? Nowhere. The question is too new; no 
one knows it all, but we would have a better class of work 
done if everybody entering the business would benefit by 
experience of others and try to improve instead of cheapen 
our local exchanges. We must take more pride in our 
telephone exchanges. They have come to stay, to grow, 
to multiply; to what extent no one can predict. There is 
practically no limit except that made by Mr. Cheap Con 
struction. 

Traveling men tell me that they have no faith in our 
toll line service and a great percentage will invariably use 
the Bell phone if possible. ‘They say that the local people 
cannot give any kind of service over the kind of lines they 
see when driving through the country. The traveling men 
are partly right, as our own experience teaches us. But 
this is the kind of trade the toll lines want; not only the 
sick or visiting calls, but the business talk. Our country 
toll lines should be built so as to give confidence and ex- 
cite admiration from the general public. 

In order to do this work we must all of us who are 
practical workers get together and build the specifications 
step by step. Get all our best points together and offer them 
as a whole for open discussion. Speaking of trimming 
trees, I do not favor touching another’s property to ben- 
efit my own. I do not think it good business to buy the 
right to tunnel through a man’s trees and do all the tun- 
neling. I think it better to put the extra amount that you 
would invest in tunneling into the poles. Get poles long 
enough to carry your wires over the trees. Your trouble 
is then at an end. 

Speaking of corners, which would be best to make? 
Abrupt or square corners or round ones? ‘The question is 
an open one. 

I have previously in this article mentioned cross-arms of 
standard size. I think we should specify the size. Stand- 
ard size in the catalog means an electric light cross-arm 
which is 344x4%, the regular size of a telephone arm being 
234X3M. 

These specifications start us on a good road. I would 
Let the subject of toll 
line construction be carefully considered by us all. Let it 
be divided into sections or paragraphs. Head each para- 
graph with a distinct and separate subject. For instance: 


Article 1. Laying out route. 
Article 2. Choosing poles. 
Article 3. Digging the holes. 
Article Setting poles. 


4. 

Follow on down to the end. Then give each one of 
our bright, able young superintendents, or old ones either, 
one article to write for the specifications, and let him take 
his time and make his article specify just how it should 
be done. When these articles are in, form them into one 
series or complete specifications for open discussion. 





“T consider TeLernony the only good telephone maga 
zine published. A. H. ANDREWS.” 
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HEAVEN OR H—-. 
BY FRANK GOEWEY JONES. 

The clock on the courthouse struck ten. 

On the second floor of the telephone building across the 
street the manager's office was dark. It was midsummer, 
and night. A soft-falling rain had driven the loungers from 
their accustomed roosts on the courthouse fence, and there 
was no late passer-by to see the dimly outlined figure stand- 
ing at the open window. The office looked out on the 
street, and the manager’s eyes were bent on the rain-splashed 
walk and the muddy road.’ He stood there only a moment, 
then drew up a chair and sat, with his feet on the window 
sill, looking into the night. 

If there had been anyone to look, the electric light hang- 
ing over the street, and suddenly swung out of place by a 
puff of wind, would have brought out, in the shaft of light 
which entered the window, the kindly face of a well-built 
man of thirty-five or six. The face was clean-shaven, the 
hair was dark and the eyes deep set beneath a broad, white 
forehead. The swinging light showed no more of the man, 
but the momentary glimpse would have given a good im- 
pression. An indefinable something marked him for a friend 
to be cherished ; an enemy to be feared. 

That night, alone in his office, looking darker by con- 
trast with the lighted switchboard room beside it, the mana- 
ger sat and looked with unseeing eyes at the rain, commun- 
ing alone, with his soul. 

It was the eve of his wedding. But a half hour since 
he had left her. His lips were still warm with her good- 
night kiss. His arms still felt the gentle yielding of her 
form. His eves still saw the picture of her radiant, beauti- 
ful face. Now, and alone, after years of postponement, he 
must decide and give his answer to the problem which he 
faced. 

Over ten years before he had kissed another woman 
good-night on his wedding eve. In a little country village 
of northern Illinois, where his boyhood days were passed, 
he met and loved the girl whom he made his wife. How 
soon had his shallow cup of joy been drained to the bitter- 
est dregs. Two years after their marriage he left her one 
night, the charge of her faithlessness confessed, the shame of 
her sin upon him. It was just such a night as this, and 
though two thousand miles from the old village street, it 
seemed to stretch out just before him now, as it did then, 
dreary and dark in the rain. 

He had begun his life anew, in a growing western town, 
where no man concerned himself with the past life of his 
neighbor. There he took another name and forbade himself 
any thought of the past. He had worked long and hard and 
faithfully. Honor and wealth were his, and with them had 
come the esteem of his townsmen, his friends who knew him 
not. 

For a year he had fought back the love which pulled at 
his heart strings, but the hard task of denial had daily grown 
harder to bear. One day, he could not tell how it came 
about, his eyes told all too plainly the love his lips dared not 
to speak, and, looking into her face saw there an answering 
love for him. The pent-up longing of his heart swept all 
else aside, and in a sweet intoxication he drank the nectar 
of her kiss. 

Since then, and it was but three months ago, he had 
lived in a mixture of joy and pain. His hours with her 
were saddened at the moment of their greatest sweetness 
with the thought of what had been; away from her, his 
soul beat wildly at the bars of the accursed cage which held 
‘t back from happiness. Had she been any the less good and 
pure and beautiful, he wduld not have cared so much for 
his deception, yet were she any the less good, he never 

hould have loved her, and his problem would never have 
heen faced. He could not, no he would not, give her up, 
and with her all the happiness he craved. That other woman 
must be dead by now, or else she had been separated from 
him by the law, to wed her paramour. Surely there were 
no laws nor morals which could bind such shackles to his 
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feet. In the eyes of God and man he was, he must be, free. 
Yet if he were not! If in the future years a time should 
come when he should be-found out! It that other woman 
were still his lawful wife! 

A hundred times his fears had driven him so hard that 
he determined to learn the truth, but each time, when he 
thought again of the horror of the worst, his courage failed 
him and his resolution came to nothing. He could not give 
up all his hopes of happiness, and he felt that with the cer- 
tain knowledge of his first wife’s living he could never 
bring himself to so abuse the confidence of the woman whom 
he loved! His mind made a strange distinction, with a 
subtlety which almost comforted him, between the uncer- 
tainty of things as they were, and the certainty of which he 
feared. He had determined to possess his loved one, and 
to keep himself and her in ignorance of the sin-stained wife 
of years before. When he had fully made up his mind to 
this, it comforted him, as a settled thing, whether right or 
wrong, will do. But this night he took no comfort in it. 
All his wavering and fear had returned. Hi. dom 

How could he give to her his word! How could he 
kneel beside her in the church with the all-seeing eye of God 
upon him! How could he take her home! In after years 
how could he hold their children on his knee, not knowing 
if they had a right to bear his name, and how, oh most 
agonizing thought, how could he bear the look in her big, 
innocent brown eyes if she ever should find out the truth! 

The clock on the courthouse struck eleven! 

She had come out to the doorway when he left her; 
and blushing, had told him she would not say 
good-night, but would say good-by, for it would be her 
last chance to tell him that. Bitterly he pondered, as he 
came back to his office in the rain, whether it would not be 
better for him if he made it in truth her last good-by. Had 
he been less worthy of her he would not have scrupled, 
knowing that the old fault had not been his own. Had he 
been more worthy he would have learned the truth at any 
cost. Ah, it was hard to know he was a coward, and yet to 
feel that he would do and dare anything but that for her. 
How easy it would be to win the prize if he only had to 
risk his life! Through what dangers he could go if she 
were the reward! 

Anything but this; anything but an alternative which 
might mean losing her. 

It was an awful question for a man to answer. A chill, 
like the clammy hand of death itself, froze him to the bone 
Another minute and a fever, hotter than a furnace, burned 
his skin. Between his duty and his love there was no mid 
dle path. The future was to be for him a heaven or a hell! 

Rising from his chair, with the tireless movements of a 
tiger in its cage, he paced up and down the room. His 
tortured brain was tormented with a thousand sweet remem 
brances of her. His fancy pictured over each joyful mo- 
ment since the day she gave to him herself. Why could he 
not forget it all and only think of the cold fact that he was 
another’s husband and had no right to take her for his wife! 

A score of times he resolved to give her up, 
but each time found that he could not. His will was worn 
threadbare by the grinding of his conviction and desire. Th« 
battered fragment swayed this way and that with each 
emotion. His mind was a chaos, his very soul a battle 
ground, where self struggled vainly against self. It would 
be an almost welcome relief if he might go mad. He could 
not kill himself. He was not brave enough for that, and yet 
he was too much a coward to live. 

He came again to the window. He looked again at th 
night. The steadily falling rain which plashed in the pud 
dies of the street gave him no answer. The blackness of th: 
stormy night, no longer pierced by a ray of light from th« 
surrounding town, was silent to his questionings. In the 
agony of his longing his voice, unbidden, spoke the yearn 
ing, bitter cry of his soul, “What shall I do? What shal! 
I do?” 

The clock on the courthouse struck twelve. 
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(Continued from page 79.) 
with an aggregate of 25,000 subscribers and 7,000 miles of 
toll line, and in Illinois there are now 200 companies opera- 
ting 252 exchanges with an aggregate of 30,000 subscribers 
and 6,000 miles of toll line. 

Therefore, the Independent people now have in Central 
Union territory 733 exchanges, 102,000 subscribers, 21,500 
miles of wire in toll lines, which excels the Central Union 
largely, in fact doubles them, yet they are only six years old, 
while the Central Union has been in business twenty years. 

What is true of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois is also true of 
nearly every other state in the Union. The Independent 
telephone movement is of the people. It had its birth in the 
protest against the monopoly that claims the exclusive right 
to the entire telephone field of the United States, and re- 
fused to occupy more than one-thirtieth of it. 

The public is not unmindful of the fact that it owes 
everything to the men who have risked their capital an@ time 
in these telephone enterprises, and is sure to sustain them 
through the generous patronage because of their knowl- 
edge that the destruction of the Independent telephone is 
their direct loss. 

In fact, one of the greatest securities that the telephone 
investments offer is the hold that the Independent tele- 
phone movement has upon the people. This is not a mere 
sentiment, but is the outgrowth of what was a stern 
necessity. 

The telephone business was too large to be covered by 
any one corporation. No one concern could own all the 
railroads in the community, nor all the flour mills and eleva- 
tors, nor all the real estate. Neither could one concern own 
all the telephones and toll lines necessary to supply the wants 
of all the people. 

The failure of the Bell Company to do this was doubt- 
less owing as much to their inability to do it as to their in- 
disposition to do it. The Independent companies have sup- 
plied this want. 

They have taken actual and substantial possession of 
the field. They are now much nearer the people than the 
other company could ever hope to be. They will stay nearer 
the people, because they are of the people. The man who 
invests his money in Independent telephone property has 
it very largely under his own eye. 

An additional reason the Independent telephone is 
more attractive to the investor is that the dividends paid by 
the American Bell Telephone Company for the year ’98, 
amounting to $3,882,945, were largely contributed to them 
by their licensees, the largest among them being the Central 
Union Company, covering Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and who 
must contribute this amount before they are put on an 
equality with the Independent system in their expenditures. 

The companies who are licensees of the Bell Company 
must take this extra amount off of their patrons above what 
the Independent people charge, or else stockholders must 
foot the bill. 

This it seems to me, is an additional reason why the in- 
vestors in the Independent telephone shall feel secure as 
against their competitors. 

No enterprise or property of any kind, it seems to me, 
should-be so attractive to capital, and so safe an investment, 
as the Independent telephone securities. 

This business has long since passed the experimental 
stage, and it is now acknowledged a safe investment. With- 
in the next five years, in my judgment, it will be the most 
highly favored local security in every community. 





“We have read with much pleasure the initial num- 
bers of your journal. It is certainly very attractive, inter- 
esting, comprehensive, well edited and instructive. Every- 
one interested in telephones must read it. We congratulate 
you heartily and wish you much success. 

F. C. MANNING, Sec., 
The Sumter Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Sumter, S. C.” 
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THE LATE BELL MONOPOLY—IT LIVED UN- 
LOVED AND DIED UNMOURNED. 


BY HON. L. C WALKER, 


The year 1895 found in this country one of its great- 
est nece$sities in business, dominated by one of the greatest 
and most gigantic monopolies that ever existed under any 
iorm of government. 

It prosecuted its design with an utter disregard of the 
rights or interests of the public, and from its full treas- 
ury (gathered often by its unreasonable and_ exorbitant 
charges, and in many cases unlawfully, and in defiance of 
the statutes of states) it controlled legislatures and large 
municipalities by means which no records will ever disclose. 

The course of business pursued by the Bell Telephone 
Company and its allied companies in the United States has 
done more than all the patented monopolies in this country, 
in the aggregate, to furnish a text for that portion of our 
people who claim that a thorough and radical change should 
be made in the patent laws of the United States, and who 
claim that a just compensation to an inventor, when the in- 
vention is upon an article that becomes an absolute neces- 
sity to almost every place of business and home in the land ; 
ought not to be permitted to be used as a means to extort 
unreasonable and unconscionable demands from the user ; 
nor to grant such use when it may be pleased to do so, 
and refuse it to others, and deny the right of the public 
to supply themselves. 

The belief is obtaining ground that the “dog in the 
manger” should die. The idea, for a time, seemed to pre- 
vail that that great monopoly was impregnable to any as- 
sault, and that, though its basic patents had expired by 
lapse of time, yet, by reason of its great aggregation of capi- 
tal, its trained and well-paid officials and unscrupulous 
hirelings, with plenty of money to use, and no conscience 
against any use of it, that it would be a useless and fruitless 
effort to undertake the assault. But through the years in 
which they had suffered from the wrongs, the tyranny and 
unlawful exactions of this monopoly, the people had been 
gathering wrath for the day of judgment that was to come. 
The people are long-suffering and patient, but he who reck- 
ons that there is no limit to forbearance on the part of the 
American people has lost his wisdom in his greed for gain. 

Though the Bell Company holds over seventy-eight 
millions of the stock of its allied companies, and near $2,- 
000,000 of their bonds, and dominates each company, and 
controls the election of its officers and directs the manage- 
ment of each company, yet the people are not awed into 
submission before its tyrannical power. 

When the bold pioneers in the Independent movement 
began their work for increased facilities for the use of the 
telephone, and to give relief from the undue exactions on 
the part of the Bell company, they were met by a response 
on the part of the people that was akin to a spirit of patriot 
ism; that was ready for a rebellion against tyrannical 
abuses and oppression of a people who had reached their ut- 
most limits of endurance. 

Every possible obstacle was thrown in the way by the 
monopolists to hinder and prevent the granting of franchises 
to the new companies. At all hearings before municipal 
hoards where franchises were sought the agents and higher 
officers of the Bell Company were there to threaten patent 
litigation and prophesy bankruptcy and failure on the part 
of the new companies, and were ever ready with lawful 
and “unlawful” means to defeat such action on the part 
of the officials charged with the power of granting fran- 
chises. They even canvassed towns and cities and notified 
subscribers that they would be sued for the use of the 
telephones, covered, as they represented, by patents held 
by them. Their representations were false and their threats 
a mere pretense, and the purpose dishonest, as is proved 
by the fact that no such suit was ever filed against a sub- 
scriber, and no suit was ever prosecuted to judgment against 
any telephone company in our state. 

When the New Telephone Company of Indianapolis 
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appeared before the Board of Public Works of that city 
and asked a franchise for the use of the streets for the 
construction of a telephone plant, the late president of the 
Central Union Telephone Company (one of the constitu- 
ent companies of the Bell Company) and its attorney were 
present and asked and obtained a hearing before the board, 
against the granting of a franchise, and the president ar- 
gued that no company could furnish service at the rate 
proposed, and that the New Company would be in the hands 
of a receiver in two years; that we could not buy a switch- 
board that would not be an infringement on their patents. 
We were not alarmed at this prophecy, but secured the 
franchise and built a plant which to-day has more telephone 
connections throughout the state than the Central Union; 
and we’tafi establish the fact that the service is better and 
more satisfactory than that given by the prodigal child of 
the Bell, and we have not yet contracted the “dry rot,” but 
are established on a sound financial and business basis, and 
nave the support and confidence of the public. 

The public realize and appreciate that before the New 
Telephone Company came into the field in Indianapolis, 
each year, for ten or fifteen years, there was taken 
from the patrons of that city nearly $100,000 per annum 
above what would have been a just and reasonable compen- 
sation for the service given, and the same was sent to Chi- 
cago and Boston, and the “quid pro quo” received by the 
public was poor service and bad treatment, and all the taxes 
paid by the telephone company annually did not reach over 
$600 in any one year. 

To the suburbs of the city it furnished service at from 
$125 to $156 per phone, while the New Company furnishes 
not the same, but better service, for $24 and $40 per annum. 

What was done there has been repeated elsewhere: We 
find them at Chicago, using the means known only to them 
to defeat a franchise for an Independent plant there. The 
public have been so long accustomed to their methods that 
such interference does not meet with the censure and dis- 
approbation it justly deserves. When there is no longer 
any pretense that they have a monopoly, and it appears 
clearly that they cannot meet the demands of a_ growing 
business, and have no legal right to interfere with others 
who seek to meet the wants of the people, and are able to 
do so, it ought to be regarded as an impertinence and as an 
insult to municipal authority when they attempt to inter- 
fere to prevent the granting of franchises. The question 
cught to be asked, “What right have they to attempt to 
continue a monopoly that no longer exists, and to prevent 
others from enjoying the same business, and to deny the 
public from the use of an absolute necessity in business, 
which confessedly, they cannot supply?” All self-respecting 
authorities ought to refuse such agents a hearing and re- 
ecard their efforts as an unwarrantable interference with 
the rightful exercise of public rights. . 

As their alleged vested rights are gone, their pres- 
ence ought to be considered on the part of the authorities as 
an imputation of dishonesty and a belief that their pur- 
poses may be accomplished by dishonest means, at the sac- 
rifice of the public interests. 

It stands to-day on a footing with all other business. 
Suppose any other business required a license of the mu- 
nicipal authority to engage in a given pursuit, what would 
be the thought of a rival who was present, urging that a li- 
cense be denied to his neighbor to engage in the same un- 
dertaking? The American spirit would soon assert itself 
and drive the intruder from such presence. Under exist- 
ing conditions we have a right to denounce such imperti- 
nence and ask a just condemnation of such practices. 

On the 16th day of January of this year the late presi- 
dent of the Central Union, in a circular addressed to the 
stockholders of that company, to assure them that the exist- 
ing conditions had not materially affected the business of his 
company, uses the following language: 

“The work in remodeiing and extending the plant has 
been continued; there now remains but comparatively few 
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exchanges where the most modern apparatus is not in use, 
and where the plant is not practically new and the service 
highly satisfactory. 

“While parallelism or so-called competition has made 
no particular headway during the past year, it is reasonable 
to expect that some inreads will be made in our revenue 
on that account for some time to come, as in the past. It 
is well to remember that telephonic competition is not being 
developed for the purpose of serving the public continu- 
ingly as a competitive enterprise, but for the enrichment 
of certain manufacturers and promoters, and finally to black- 
mail our institution into a purchase or consolidation..” 

In view of the growth and extent of the development 
of the Independent companies in the United States, I am 
ai a loss to see how any statement of that officer will be 
very reassuring to any stockholder of his company. 

I cannot, within the time I have allotted me, give 
more» than an approximation of the growth and extent 
of that business that has been developed since 1895. But 
| do affirm that there is no parallel in the history of any 
business, in this or any other country, where there has 
been such growth and development, and involving millions 
cf expenditure, as in the construction and operation of the 
Independent telephone plants since 1895; it is without a 
parallel in the world’s history of business. 

I take the liberty of quoting from a distinguished 
speaker at the convention of the Independent Telephone 
Association of the United States, at Buffalo, in June of 
this year, speaking of Pennsylvania, in which he says: 

“A rival firmly intrenched with unlimited financial 
backing threw every obstacle in our way, but we worked 
steadily on (in some instances it has taken three years to 
get a franchise), but with a persistence and energy that 
would not allow defeat and failure, the fight was kept up 
until monopoly and corruption went down before our just 
claims, and to-day the Independents have a franchise in 
every large city east of the Alleghanies, and not only in 
the large cities, but in the boroughs, towns, hamlets and 
villages; at the cross-roads and leading farms the tinkle of 
the call of the telephone bell is heard everywhere, bringing 
our East so near together that we are all neighbors, and 
already the plans are prepared and the routes surveyed 
across the Alleghanies, that will link the East with the 
West, and we hope by the time of the meeting of the 
next annual convention that Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, and all the surrounding country, will 
be greeted by the trainman’s cry: “This toll line for Pitts- 
burg and the West.” 

Place that statement beside the one of the late presi- 
dent of the Central Union, that “No headway had been 
made during the past year,” and remember that only comes 
irom one locality. Plants have also been installed in Scran- 
ton and Wilkesbarre, covering the Lackawanna and Wyo- 
ming valleys, with an easy possibility of 30,000 phones and 
7,000 phones now in operation. Allentown has a plant of 
5,000, with 1,800 installed. One is building in Reading. 
The United Telephone Company, embracing Norristown, 
West Chester, Lancaster, Lebanon, all of the Schuylkill, 
Northumberland, Montour and Columbia counties, and the 
north and west branches of the Susquehanna. Harrisburg 
and Columbia are building. Philadelphia is building one 
of the finest plants in the world, with no poles in sight— 
all underground. 

Every town in the state of New Jersey has an Inde- 
pendent plant, and they are giving good service. Rochester 
and Albany have good plants and are giving good service 
from the Hudson to the Mohawk Valley. The United Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania covers the southern por- 
tion of New York. The Maryland Telephone Company 
has a splendid plant at Baltimore and is connected with the 
Independent companies extending south along the Atlantic 
to the Gulf of Mexico. New York City will complete at 
an early day a plant for Independent service. Long-dis- 
tance lines are built now in the eastern part of Pennsylva- 
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nia, connecting the entire eastern portion of the state with 
some 14,000 phones, and having their terminal at Trenton 
ready for New York, and ready for entrance into Philadel- 
phia, as soon as connection with the city company is pos- 
sible. . 
Large inroads are being made into the New England 
states, where the old monopoly had ‘its strong grip, and in 
Boston, the Telephone, Telegraph and Cable Company has 
made arrangements to construct a plant without delay. 
Richmond and Wheeling now have plants in operation. All 
the leading towns of Texas are operating plants of their 
ewn and a long distance line is in process of construction 
now from San Antonio, Texas, to St. Louis, Indianapolis 
and Cleveland, Ohio, which will, without delay, be carried 
on to Pittsburg and the East. Cleveland already has a 
great plant in operation of nearly 10,000 phones ; Columbus, 
Ohio, one with about 7,000; Dayton has a franchise and 
is at work; and even Cincinnati has aroused itself and a 
company is being organized in that city for the construction 
and equipment of an Independent company. Detroit has 
disowned its first plant, with its Erie connection, and is 
building a plant of great capacity, with ample means, and 
the earnest support of the people. 

I need not speak of this state with any particularity ; 
that work has been done by another, and a master hand, 
whase name is in your minds before I make acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Sheerin for what he has done to aid in de- 
throning the tyrant monopoly in this state. “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” The scepter has de- 
parted from that house forever. 

I need only say that it has been shown by Mr. Sheerin, 
from the most reliable sources, that the Independent com- 
panies in this state have 30,000 more phones in operation 
than the Central Union; nearly 10,000 more than twice the 
number of the enemy. 

It is well not to forget that there are twenty-seven 
counties in this state in which the enemy has no exchange, 
and that in these same counties the Independents have 
over 14,000 phones—two-thirds as many phones as the 
Central Union has in the whole state of Indiana. 

A glance over this field of operation throughout the 
country, without any estimation as to expenditure or any 
guess as to income from any operating plants, would cer- 
tainly convince any stockholder of the Bell Company, or its 
allies that ex-President Jackson was at least correct in one 
statement made: “That it is reasonable to expect some 
inroads will be made in our revenue on this account, for 
some time to come, as in the past.” 

Something has made some inroads into the Bell Com- 
pany and its allies. The stock market shows a decline of 
14 per cent in the stock of the Bell Company in the last 
sixty days. The stock of the Erie has suffered a greater 
decline. It also appears that the Erie is not worrying about 
any “theories” at this time, but is giving its entire atten- 
tion to a good sized “condition.” The problem it has to 
solve is what to do with a loan debt of $7,500,000, due in 
January of next year, and to provide for the money required 
ior the next year’s operation, and a sufficient sum to fight 
the enemy with failing revenues and a decline of its stock. 
The auditing committee is at work on the books, scheduling 
its assets and liabilities, and raking among the ashes for 
live coals. 

I venture to predict that if a full exhibit was made 
of its expenditures, and the truth told of each item, its 
stock would give that of the Central Union a good chase 
for the bottom, and the company under its present man- 
agement would not live a year. 

This condition of affairs with which the Erie seems 
to be afflicted now seems to be infectious, and a sister com- 
pany not as remote to us has broken out with the contagion. 

The Central Union has taken it in the most malignant 
form. Notwithstanding the reassuring statement of the 
late president, the real exigencies of the case seem to the 
stockholders wry parent Bell Company to demand that a 
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change should take place in its officers and management, 
and a telephone Colossus is brought down from the Pa- 
cific Coast to place his giant shoulders under the falling 
structure, expecting that with one blow from his mighty 
hand all opposition will be crushed. In his strides across 
the continent it was heralded that a great revolution of the 
telephone business was to be inaugurated and that an ag- 
gressive warfare was to begin which would work death and 
destruction to the Independent telephone business in the 
West. 

He was to slay the entire forces of the enemy with 
the jawbone oi an ass. They furnished the jawbone and 
the “ass,” but the enemy still lives. When Dr. Sabin 
reached Chicago he placed his learned finger on the pulse 
cf his patient and at once pronounced it moribund; that it 
was fatally stricken and must have immediate relief. After 
an examination into the condition of the company he con- 
cluded to turn state’s evidence to save himself and gave the 
world an astonishing revelation as to the internal affairs 
of his company which would not have been believed if it 
had come from any other source. 

Instead of finding the “most modern apparatus” and 
the “plants practically new,” as stated by his predecessor, 
he declared that it had the “dry rot” and was in deplor- 
able condition. That large and liberal expenditures were 
« imperatively necessary ;” that the revenues will not allow 
extension rapidly enough; that $5,000,000 will be required 
to meet the urgent necessities of the case and $3,000,000 
“without delay,” and $2,000,000 the following year. This 
amount was demanded in addition to the net income during 
the same period. 

The issue of bonds under the mortgage had reached 
its limit. He says that if the stockholders will not agree 
to one of his propositions that new work must stop, and 
they take a backward step, and that there is no use to 
cry over spilled milk. That the people of the states of 
illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Iowa want telephone service, 
and asks, “Will you supply it, or must some one else?” 
Then it seems that some one has spilled their milk and 
that there are others who can supply telephone service. 


’ He further says that the great majority of their stations 


are charging “insufficient rates, and thousands of them abso- 
lutely without charge.” He says, “You are not satisfying 
the public, because your system does not reach far enough.” 

“Time is the very essence of value to your property.” 
“What you want done must be done now; later on, and a 
little later at that, it will be too late.” “What is the haste? 
What is the matter now, that you have such undue haste 
to satisfy the public whom you cannot supply? Your prede- 
cessor says, ‘so-called competition has made no particular 
headway.’ ” 

Ah, this little giant has discovered that there is a Rich- 
mond in the field that has pushed the conflict to such an 
extent, with an outraged public behind the movement, that 
they must give service to thousands free of charge in or- 
der to keep their phones from being thrown out altogether. | 
It is not “so-called competition” with him, but an enemy 
that threatens the destruction of their business. 

Now, what does he propose to his stockholders? Either 
to stand an assessment of sixty per cent on the dollar for 
stock not worth 30 per cent, and. which has been a stranger 
to dividends for years, or take at par $3,000,000 of stock 
liable for future assessments when the market price to-day 
is not much above 30 per cent, if indeed it could be sold 
for anything. He is willing, if they prefer, to accept a 
loan at 4 per cent. This is a cheerful situation for a stock- 
holder. I would like to observe the features of such a 
holder while he is reading over these propositions and at- 
tempting to decide what he will do, if the holder did not 
have too large a block of that stuff, and was not my friend. 

“So-called competition” occasioned this situation, made 
necessary by the grinding greed and the tyrannical exac- 
tions of a senseless monopoly, who utterly disregarded the 
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rights of the public and who denied the power of the people 
to help themselves. 

No other contributing cause can be found to account 
for such disaster, and the part of unwisdom is not to 
learn the lesson it teaches. Such practices so invade pri- 
vate rights, and are so unjust and inequitable, that the 
people, after a time, always overthrow the wrongdoer. 

The date of the beginning of the Independent move- 
ment in the West was the date of the beginning of the 
decline of the Central Union. Before 1895 that company 
had for many years been paying large dividends upon 
capital watered up to $6,300,000. They had «10 debt, bonded 
or otherwise. No dividends have been paid since 1895. 
In two years they have had to borrow $2,500,000. Two 
years later they borrowed $6,000,000. Enough was set 
aside from this loan to pay the first mortgage. They have 
been successful enough to accumulate an additional debt, 
that is said to float somewhere, of $1,250,000. This was 
the situation found by the great war president when he 
landed at Chicago, and who now proposes, as I have inti- 
mated, a hold-up of the stockholders for $5,000,000 more. 

Who will say that the people are powerless and can- 
not resist oppression and the invasion of private rights 
except by arms? 

The promoters of the new enterprise do not claim 
all the credit for the achievement of such victories; without 
the cordial co-operation of the people, and their yielding 
their confidence and support, all such enterprises would 
have failed. Neither is it claimed that the work is one 
purely of philanthropy. It has proved profitable alike to 
all parties, who have a competent knowledge of the busi- 
ness and capital sufficient to construct and carry on its busi- 
ness whenever and wherever located. The demand is in- 
creasing and the field is everywhere to be found or increased. 

The public early realized that if they withheld their 
support from the new companies, or continued to furnish 
the old with the means to crush out opposition, that in 
turn the old plans would be resumed, and that they in the 
end would be the sufferers. And so they have stood by 
the new companies, sometimes at a temporary sacrifice, 
knowing that they were aiding in the defense of their own 
rights and interests. 

Of course the demands of business are imperative, and 
in many cases long-distance service was required, and by 
reason of this fact alone many have continued service with 
the old company and could not discard it altogether. But 
the day is nearly here when there will exist no such reason, 
and besides the great volume of business is done in our 
own or neighboring states, where now the great numbers are 
with the Independent companies. To some it will be an 
astonishing fact to know that the Bell Company and all 
its allies in the United States have only 1,000,000 phones 
in service, while the Independent companies now number 
more than 1,500,000 phones in use, Outnumbering the old 
companies by more than one-half million phones in actual 
use to-day. 

In the light of these facts, what is to be thought of 
the statement of the ex-president of the Central Union, 
“that it is well to remember that telephone competition is 
not being developed for the purpose of serving the public 
continuingly as a competitive enterprise, but for the en- 
richment of certain manufacturers and promoters, and finally 
to blackmail our institutions into a purchase or consolida- 
tion.” Who is to be the buyer? Let Sabin answer. If it 
takes $5,000,000 to save his old hulk from sinking with 
a debt already on it of $7,500,000, where would he get the 
millions that would be required to buy the Independents 
of this state alone? No assessment of stock would bring 
the answer. He could not raise enough money on all his 
plants to hold the options on the Indiana plants for thirty 
days. This statement is fully justified after he has opened 
the door and exposed to the public the bare bones of the 
skeleton in their closet. 

The Independent companies from the commencement 
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of their business have wisely refrained from pursuing many 
of the methods of the opposition which have led them into 
financial disaster, and as a consequence they are uniformly 
on a sound basis financially. They have refused to resort 
to the method of giving service for nothing, with a view 
to weakening the enemy. They charge and receive a rea- 
sonable compensation in all cases. They have treated their 
patrons fairly and taken them into their confidence, and 
have received and held the support of the public, and have 
averted the disaster that would have inevitably come if 
they had undertaken to meet the enemy in its mistaken 
policy of making rates nominal, or, as is now admitted, that 
“the great majority of their business is at insufficient rates, 
and thousands absolutely without charge.” 

Neither will the Independents invade the kitchens of 
patrons of grocers with penny-in-the-slot machines with 
free calls from without, which can serve no profitable pur- 
pose, unless it be to swell the directories of the company 
and to deceive the prospective purchasers of stocks and 
bonds in distant localities, where the truth may not be 
known. e 

The morale of that once powerful monopoly is broken, 
its power and prestige are gone, its patents are dead; it died 
in trespasses and sin against a long-suffering public, and 
will remain an example and a warning to all monopolies 
who prosecute their designs regardless of the rights of oth- 
ers, who defy public opinion and deny the power of the 
people to correct their tyrannical abuses. 





INSPECTION OF LEASED POLES. 


A judgrpent in favor of Patrick McGuire against the 
Bell Telephone Company of Buffalo has been confirmed 
by the New York Court of Appeals. (60 N. E. Rep. 433.) 

McGuire was a lineman in the employ of the telephone 
company, and, pursuant to the direction of his foreman, 
had climbed a pole on which the defendant’s wires were 
strung, for the purpose of tightening those wires. While 
engaged in this work the pole broke and he was precipitated 
to the ground, receiving severe injuries. It then appeared 
the pole was decayed and rotten in the interior with a mere 
shell of sound wood on the outside. It was conceded that 
the defective condition of the pole caused the accident. 
The evidence showed that this condition of interior decay 
without external manifestation is common in telegraph or 
telephone poles, and that, to discover it, poles are tested 
at intervals by digging down at the base of the pole and 
driving into the pole a crowbar or screwdriver. These 
tests are not made by men while engaged in stringing the 
wires, but by separate gangs sent out for the purpose of 
inspection. When any pole is found to be unsound it 
is replaced by a new one. The pole which broke had been 
found, months before the accident, to be decayed and un- 
safe; but the inspection which revealed this fact was not 
made by an inspector of the defendant, but by a foreman 
of another company. The pole in question belonged to 
the Rochester Gas and Electric Company, which had erected 
a line of poles and wires for the purpose of supplying elec- 
tric light, and it was its foreman who found that the pole 
was decayed. The defendant strung its wires on the poles 
of the gas and electric company by the license or permis- 
sion of that company. No inspection of the pole was shown 
to have been made by the defendant at any time. It was 
claimed by the defendant company that the exclusive right 
of inspection of the poles was in the gas and electric com- 
pany, and that therefore it (the telephone company) was 
not liable for their defective condition. Upon this point 
the court held that the fact that a lineman knew that a 
pole which he was about to use did not belong to the tele- 
phone company by which he was employed did not relieve 
the company from liability for defects in such pole, where 
the lineman was not chargeable with notice of an arrange- 
ment by which his employer did not have the right to in- 
spect or repair the poles. 








